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Character Sketch. 


MISS BUSS. 
In the days to come, it will be almost impos- 
sible for those who will live after us, in the en- 
joyment of the full advantage of the conditions 
that we women of this nineteenth century a 
gaining for posterity, to realise how 
hard was the struggle for all the 
advances that have been obtained. 
The fact that, after all, those ad- 
vances were so rapid, will help to 
conceal the difficulty that at first 
surrounded a'l the new efforts, and 
to hide the sacrifices that were made 
in their behalf. It is clear that for 
many years before there was any 
open demand “the stars in their 
courses bad been “ fighting for the 
woman’s movement. Changes in the 
conditions of life had been slowly com- 
pelling the conviction that alterations 
were needed in the position of 
women. For almost as soon as the 
demand was formulated in any direc- 
tion, as soon as the claim was made 
clear by forcible speech, and advanced 
with practical judgment, the objec- 
tions that were at first raised to the 
changes objections based upon mere 
novelty — vanished; and success 
arrived with extraordinary quickness 
after the moment at which it had 
seemed as if it never could come to 
our efforts. 

All this is exemplified, above every- 
where else, in the story of the Higher 
Education of women. So far as that 
story is concerned with the secondary 
education of girls, it will be found to 
be outlined very effectually in a book 
just published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, and Co., “ The Life of Frances 
Mary Buss,” written by her friend, 
Miss Annie E. Ridley. 

Frances Mary Buss was so closely 
associated with the development of 
the education of girls that her story 
is almost synonymous with the story of 
that progress, Miss Buss was, as it were, born 
for this special work. Those amongst us 
who believe that Divine commissions to human 


Jabours did not end with the prophets, or even 
with the apostles, can find something to sustain | 
their creed in the story of how Miss Buss was | 


unconsciously trained by circumstances for her 
future work; and of how that work came to be 
ready to be done just at the time when her 
judgment was mature, her experience was great, 
and her influence and standing established 
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strength and vitality were still unabated. She 


was born in 1827, and was a teacher from the 
very first after she ceased to be a pupil. She 
says in a letter: 

“I may as well take this opportunity of 
saying that within a ronth after I had reached 


my fourteenth birthday I began to teach, and 
that never since, with the exception of holidays 


MISS Buss; WITH DR. SOPHIE BRYANT. 
(Kindly lent by Messrs. Longmans.) 
and two occasions of serious illness, have I spent 
my days out of a schoolroom. 1 was in sole 
charge of a large school for a week at a time when 


I was sixteen. When I was twenty-three I was | 
mistress of a large private school, containing 


nearly a hundred pupils; that hundred was 
turned into two hundred by the time I was 
twenty-five. I mention these facts just to show 
you how intensely active my life has been, for it 
is always to be borne in mind that, in addition 
to spending my days in the schoolroom, I had to 
gain the whole of my education, such as it is, 


enough to give her power, and yet while her >in the evening or in the holidays, and that for 


With SureLEeMeENT. 
* ONE l'ENNV. 
some years in my early life there was a great 
burden of money anxieties.” 
Although it would at first appear that the 
imperfect personal education which these dates 


imply would have unfitted Miss Buss for ever 


giving higher education to others, yet in point 
of fact the result of her own deficiencics was 
really to make her appreciate to the full the 
necessity for better and more pro- 
longed education for the girls who 
came after her. She continued her 
own training by attending the evening 
classes at Queen's College, of the foun- 
dation of which — the pioneer of 
women’s colleges — an interesting 
sketch is given in the book to which 
we are referring. But she must have 
known that very few women could 
have had the strength, either of mind 
or body, to study as she did in the 
evening, after working all day at the 
exhausting duties of a teacher. Hence, 
throughout her career she was most 
anxious that girls who would have to 
rely upon their education in tho work 
of their lives should have much more 
time at school than she had ever been 
able to take. A charming story of 
how, in later years, she would eacrifice 
her own interests and provide from 
her own purse the means for con- 
tinuing the education of a promising 
girl is told by one of her pupils: 

“On a memorable morning, for the 
second time she called me out to 
have achat with her, and fully dis- 
cussed my future. She pointed out 
the drudgery incumbent upon one 
who was only inefliciently oducated, 
and upon finding that my personal 
desire was to have studied more 
thoroughly, she insisted most strongly 
upon my remaining at school for 
another year. I held no scholarship, 
neither, as affairs then stood, could 1 
receive any help from home. All re- 
monstrance was immediately swept 
aside. Miss Buss offered to pay all 
school fees from her own pocket until 
I had earned at least a matriculation certifi- 
cate. She also insisted upon my joining the 
gymnasium classes, which at that time 
were enjoyed by these only who paid 
additional fees. How could such kindness be 
refused? rom that time work was sacred. 
My debt was never mentioned in any way by 
her, and it was only on repaying the loan she 
told me she was glad to have the money back, 
as she could then help others in a similar way.” 

When the Royal Commission on the Educa- 
tion of Girls was appointed in 1865, Miss Buss 
had already so far succeeded in her vocation 


that she was one of the three Ladies—the other 
two being Miss Beale, of Cheltenham, and Miss 
Davies, the founder of Girton—to be invited to 
give evidence before that body. . 

When the Report of the Commission came 
out, strongly condemning girls’ schools as then 
existing, and advising sweeping chavges, Miss 
Buss saw her opportunity. She resolvei to 
give up her own then existing and com- 
paratively small school, to allow it to be used as 
@ preparatory school, and to devote herself to 
obtaining the money to build and endow a large 
Higher Class or Secondary school for girls. This 
was a tremendous resolution for her. Perhaps 
if she had forseen how difficult it was to be to 
collect an endowment she might have quailed. 
It was nine years after she took this great step 
before she could be said to be thoroughly suc- 
cessful, and in the interval it often appeared to 
her as though she had thrown up and sacrificed 

_her own property and was not going to accom- 
plish what she had hoped in her noble and enor- 
mous new enterprise. 

What she desired was to obtain an endow- 
ment of £5,000 for her new Girls’ High 
School. Shortly before that, a Boys’ school 
in the city had obtained from the public, 
in one way and another, without any great 
difficulty, an endowment in the large sum of 
£60,000, and Miss Buss did not at first fully 
understand that what had been so readily done 
for boys would not be done, even in a far smaller 
measure, for their sisters. Such, however, was 
the case, and the whole story of the appeals that 
were put forth by many people, the letters that 
were written, the articles that were inserted in 
the Times and other leading papers, and the 
preposterously trivial results that ensued, is set 
forth in detail by Miss Ridley. 

For instance, Mrs. William Grey, a very 
influential person, niece of Earl Grey, and in all 
respects able to command support and gain 
attention, if anybody could, exerted herself for 
Miss Buss’s project in various ways, with the 
following result :— 

‘©The answer to my appeal for the Camden 
Town Schools for girls, founded by the energy, 
ability, and generosity of Miss Buss, has been 
£47 23. 6d., of which £20 would have been 
given whether my letter had been written or 
not; so that the net result of my appeal to this 
great Metropolis on behalf of the sisters of the 
boys for whom such a magnifizent endowment 
has been received, has been, in fact, just £27 
28. 6d.“ 

This second letter brought in about £100 
more, raising the result of Mrs. Grey’s appeal to 
£147 28. 6d. The total amount collected by 
all, after three years of hard work, came to not 
more than £700, 

An incident that caused intense indignation 
amongst this body of early workers was that 
£5,000 collected in the City from the rich Com- 
panies and merchants of London, for the purpose 
of founding a City of London School for girls, 
to match that for the boys, was calmly con- 
fiscated to make anew Assembly Hall for the 
boys, and the project for the girls was abandoned. 

It is very interesting and instructive to those 
of us who are still fighting uphill battles of one 
kind or another for women’s advantage to be 
allowed to see how difficult was the task, and 
how intense the depression that the difficulties 
sometimes produced, and yet how triumphant 
was the final success, in such a noteworthy case 
as this. Mies Ridley quotes in full a letter to 
herself from Miss Buss, which ends with a 
request that it should be burnt. Such a request 

as a matter of historical fact usually secures the 
preservation of a letter! Miss Ridley nilively 


observes that she purposely kept this letter, 
because she foresaw that one day she would 
wish to write this book, and would desire to in- 
pert it. However little her action may be justi- 
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fied upon some grounds, it undoubtedly is very 
advantageous for the lessons that biography can 
teach that we should have such a letter as this 
left to record the bitterness of a struggle that 
not so very long afterwards turned into such a 
brilliant success. Miss Buss wrote :— 


“ T am beginning to feel very hard and b‘tter. 
Were it not for that Auchor to which alone one 
can cling, I should sometimes lose all hope and 
faith. One gentleman, who can well affurd £5, 
and who is largely mixed up with education, 
responds, in answer to an appeal for that large 
zum, Lot Miss Buss do it; she has been making 
heaps of money for years!’ This is the general 
view, and is one reason why I told you my name 
did no good, but rather the reverse. At any 
time within the last ten years, having even then 
a large connection and some reputation, I could 
have ‘made money; but how? By taking a 
grand house, a small number of ‘select’ pupils, 
offering fashionable accomplishments, and asking 
high terms. In that.case there would have been 
little work and plenty of money. . But as I 
have grown older, the terrible sufferings of the 
women of my own class, for want of good 
elementary training, have more than ever in- 
tensified my earnest desire to lighten, ever so 
little, the misery of women brought up to be 
‘ married and taken care of,’ and left alone in the 
world destitute. It is impossible for words to 
express my fixed determination of alleviating this 
evil—even to the small extent of one neighbour- 
hood only—were it only possible. If I could 


do without salary, I would. What work can do 
‘I have honestly tried to do. 


Money I have 
never had to give, and if I had earned money as 
mentioned, I should never have had the 
experience of numbers and consequent sym- 
pathy.” 

Another time she speaks of being physi- 
cally sore all over” with anxiety and disap- 
pointment. She went quietly on, however, 
using such money as she was given and invest- 
ing much of her own, and year by year the 
successes of her girls in examinations, and the 
satisfaction of parents with her plans, spread the 
fame of her work. So at last the long looked- 
for help was given. In 1872, the Endowed 
School Commissioners—a Royal Commission 
that was enquiring into the old gifts and bequests 
for educational purposes, and revising their use 
in accordance with the needs of the day — 
decided to recommend the Brewers’ Company to 
supply funds to subsidise the North London 
School for Girls. The City Company named 
were the trustees of the bequest of a wealthy 
brewer named Platt, who died in the reign of 
James the Second, and left the rental of a piece 
of land to maintain a school in his native 
village of Aldenham.” On the “ village land ” now 
stands the great Midland station of St. Pancras, 
and it was from its rental that Miss Buss’s school 
was at length endowed. The two schools with 
which she was connected, the upper and the 
lower, received in all something like £40,000 for 
buildings and endowment. Thus, at last, success 
arrived—financial success, that is, for scholastic 
and professional success had been achieved before 
the pecuniary reward was gained. 

Not that troubles were yet ended. Continual 
complications arose, patience and steady endur- 
ance were still needed, but the end was now 
sure. It was not, however, till 1879 that the 
Princess of Wales was able to open the new 
buildings, and all was settled. 

For severai years, Miss Buss now reaped 
where she had sown in faith and tears. Her 
income was about £1,700 a year—a salary as 
unheard of previously for a woman-teacher as 
her scheme of education was novel for girl- 
pupils. She had well deserved it by those 
earlier years of effort and self abnegation. 

She died, aged sixty-seven, in 1894. For 
some two years previously, she had so far 
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broken down as to he little in school, and her 
place was taken by Dr. Sophie Bryant, the 
distinguished woman who has now succeeded 
Miss Buss in the headship. Ten years before, 
Miss Buss had indicated Mrs, Bryant as the 
most suitable successor to herself. 

Miss Buss was, of course, a Woman’s Suffragist. 
Many of us will agree with this one of her 
wishes :—-“ I should like to revisit earth at the 
end of the twentieth century to see the result 
of the great revolution of the nineteenth—the 
woman’s rights movement.” 

In conclusion, here are Miss Buss’s opinions 
about the manners of the modern High-school 
girl. I do not exactly agree with them, I do 
not believe that other mothers on an equal 
plane of wide education and development with 
their girls will altogether agree with them; 
while mothers whose girls have gone beyond their 
range must bear some sense of distance patiently, 
and remember that we all must have, as the 
wise French proverb says, the defects of our 
qualities.” But my High-school girl readers 
may do well to ponder and take to heart these 
words, for sure it is that by no intellectual 
development or scholastic honours can we 
women safely or wisely hold ourselves. absolved 
from our immemorial primary social obligation to 
be gracious and loving, and to sweeten and 
soften the society that we so largely guide and 
lead. 

One of her very favourite stories for her girls 
was Mrs. Gatty’s charming kitten story, Purr 
when you are pleased.’ She liked every one to 
show feelings of pleasure or kindness, and in 
this she set them a bright example. Mies 
Fawcett recalls, among many things bearing on 
the same point, a remark made to her by Miss 
Buss as they passed two new girls—both of 
whom are since known to fame—‘ It is always 
a refreshment of spirit to me to look at those 
two happy sisters!’ Natures of this kind were 
a real help in ber times of depression or dis- 
couragement, though doubtless none of the 
girls ever dreamt that one so strong could need 
help. Other teachers will understand from ex- 
perience this joy of whole-hearted and sym- 
pathetic obedience from their pupils. It may be 
a direct result of public school life, assimilating 
the modern girl to her school-boy brother, but 
certainly it is to be observed that the high- 
school girl rarely seems to have that power of 
expressing her feelings which made her mother 
or grandmother so much easier in all social 
relations. It is more than probable that, in 
thus growing like the typical “school-boy ” she 
may in reality feel more, and not less, from this 
very habit of repression. But the fact remains 
that she is more difficult of approach than the 
girl of other days, On some few occasions, 
when more than usually overdone, I have heard 
Miss Buss admit with a weary sigh that she 
found the girls of the last decade of her work 
so much less easy to influence than those of the 
first; since even when they were inwardly 
touched, they seemed unable to show it after 
the old fashion. With this question of theinfluence 
on manners of the public school comes what does 
seem a real objection to the new development. 
But Miss Buss had always faith enough in 
the future to regard the modern roughness as 
merely a transitional stage, and as the outcome; 
in the first place, of the higher standard of 
morals which places fact before seeming ; the per- 
fect outward grace of the courtly days did not 
always imply corresponding grace within. When 
these first days of reaction shall pass, and a 
really wide and high culture shall have become 
general, we may expect the development of a 
new gracefulness, which shall be the genuine 
outcome of a truly gracious spirit. 

‘For manners are not idle, but the fruit 

Of loyal nature, and of noble mind. 


Frorence Fenwick MiLLEE. 
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Our Short Story. 


A RICH SPONGE CAKE. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


y Hewitr was aring to make a sponge 
25 Her mother —1 driven into the cians 
to attend a meeting; her father and the 
labourer had finished griading the knives of the 
mowing-machine and departed for the hayfield, 
and her brother Will was upstairs “ counting out 
his money.” This was something which he did 
regularly every Saturday noon, for he was book- 
keeper and cashier at the factory, and Saturday 
vas pay day. Wille duty was to drive over to 
the bank at Boyes at oe ten o’clock 
Saturday morning an w enough money to 
off the ands when they left work on Saturtiay 
afternoon. As his home lay between Boylston 
and the aie he was accustomed to stop there 
for dinner and then drive over to the factory. 
He always counted the notes and the gold before 
starting out again to make sure that the amount 

ct. 


was corre 

On this particular day dinner had been served 
a little earlier than usual, and there was some 
time to spare. Will came downstairs with an 
old suit of clothes on. Sis,” he said, I want 
you to take charge of these notes for a few 
minutes, if you will. I promised father Id stow 
away that last load of hay so that the next could 
be filled in forward. I don't dare to carry the 
money in my pocket for fear I’d lose it in the 
hay, and don’t want to leave it lying around. 
Just keep it in your pocket for me till I come iu, 
will you f 

Mary nodded ‘smilingly, and Will—with re- 

markable sagacity for a man—discovered her 

ket and tucked the roll into it. By-by, 
ittle banker!” Will playfully called back as he 
passed out of the house. Then the girl heard his 
m:rry whistle die away as he crossed the road 
and vanished in the big barn. 

Mary went into the pantry, beat up three eggs 
for her cake, and then came back and mixed the 
batter. As she was stirring it she thought she 
heard strange voices coming from the road. 
Going to the opposite window she saw three 
rough-looking men enter the barn. All was silent 
for a few minutes, and then the girl heard a 
muffled shout: 

„Help! Help!” 

The voice was Will's; she was sure of that. But 
it was suddenly silenced, and she heard no more. 
„My God!” she thought. “They have come to 
rob him! They will kill him! Oh, what shall 
I do!” Cold beads of sweat broke out on her 
forehead, and she began to tremble violently. 
Then the thought came to her that the money, 
the dreadful money, was in her own pocket. If 
the robbers only knew it! And yet she almost 
wished they did, for she would rather they killed 
her than Will. 

But her suspense did not last long; and it 
was a positive relief when she saw the three men 
come out of the barn, pushing and dragging 
Will with them. They had not killed him, then 
—perhaps they wouldn’t. But they were bring- 
ing him to the house to make him show them 
where the money was. 

In an instant the brave young girl had thought 
of a plan to save the roll of notes—to hide it 
where even her brother would never think of 
looking for it. The thought cams to her like a 
flash, and it took her but a moment to act upon 
her inspiration. Flying across the room to her 
freshly mixed sponge cake, she snatched the 
money from her pocket, dropped it into the 
baking pan, and spread the cake mixture over it. 

The deed was completed none too soon. At 
that instant the kitchen door was rudely thrown 
open, and the robbers burst into tlie room. 
Mary Hewitt confronted them with a well- 
feigned look of surprise and alarm. ‘‘ Don’t be 
scared, Miss,” said one of the men, gruffly, but 
not unkindly. We ain't going to hurt you. 
We just want this young man to tell us where 
he put that money he drew at the bank. Now, 
young feller, bring it out, or we'll choke the life 
out of you!” 

Then, with a calmness which surprised hereelf, 
Mary Hewitt looked the men straight in the 
eye and said firmly: “Take your hands off his 
throat' He doesn't know whero the money is. 
He gave it to me to take rare of while he was 


out in the barn, and I've hid it—so there! 
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You 
may search the house, if you wish. I will go on 
with my work.” She coolly opened the oven door 
and set the cake inside. Then she went to the 
sink and began to peel some potbatoss- the ve 
picture of womanly dignity, composure and self- 
reliance. 
The men looked at her and then at each other. 
They would have used violence upon Will, to 
extract from him his secret, but upon this calm, 
dignified, ladylike girl—no, they could not do it. 
But they would take her at her word and search 
the house, and that right thoroughly. The 
money couldn’t be far away, they reasoned— 
E not outside the room, if her brother 
ad handed it to her just before going to the barn. 

So they hurriedly tied Will's hands and feet 
aud seated him upon a chair, and then 
their explorations. With splendid nerve Mary 
never turned her back, but sliced diligently 
away at the potatoes whilst her alert senses told 
her everything that was going on—the rummag- 
ing of the clock case, turning topsy-turvy of all 
the dishes, 1 with grimy bands the 
depths of the flour „ and finally opening 
the oven itself to peer into its shadowy depths. 
At this juncture the girl's heart stood still. She 
longed to look over her shoulder, but made no 
move to disclose her intense anxiety. She heard, 
rather than saw, the exploring haud reach into 
the oven, touch the baking-pan, and move it a 
little. Then there came an anguished “Ow!” 
from the robber’s lips, and he jumped back with a 
muttered oath, shaking and snapping his fingers. 

Hello! Tommy’s burned his poor little 
hand!” exclaimed one of the men. Why 
didn’t e take ’is apron to it? And then there 
was a rude laugh, in which Mary, trembling and 
anxious as she was, could hardly keep from 
joining. : 

„1 say, boys!” exclaimed the burned man, 
kicking the oven door shut. Quit your fooling ! 
We haven't searched the girl yet. Like as not 
she’s got the money in her pocket.” 

„That's so!” exclaimed the others, But no 
one of them seemed quite willing to lay hands on 
the trim little figure at the sink. 

„Come, mise, turn out your pockets!” cried 
the roughest-'ooking of the men. Mary could 
not help stealing a glance at Will. She saw that 
he had grown very pale, and was regarding her 
with a beseeching, yet hopeless look. She gave 
him a bright, reassuring glance, and stepping to 
the table, proceeded to empty her single pocket 
of everything it contained. Then she turned the 
pocket inside out, and held it up with the tips of 
her fingers. 

„Will that do?“ she asked. 

The search went on for fifteen or twenty minutes 
longer. Then a horse was heard approsching, 
and the robbers, with nervous timidity and ap- 
prehensiveness, stole cutat the back door. The 
moment they had left the room Mary Hewitt 
dashed to the front door, threw it open, and 
screamed for help. The approaching carriage 
proved to be that of the minister. The good old 
man drove into the yard, slowly alighted, and ex- 
claimed— 

„Why, my dear, what is the matter? 

“Matter enough, Mr. Norton!” cried Mary, 
in a faltering voice. There are burglars in the 
house!” and then she broke down completely 
and began to sob. But by this time Will's lusty 
cries for help had drawn the minister through 
the house to the kitchen, where he hastily pro- 
ceeded to cut the cords which bound the young 
man’s hands and feet. 

The would-be robbers, thoroughly frightened 
when they heard the carriage drive into the yard, 
had by this time made their way to the wcods 
on the other side of the pasture, and did not 
venture to return. 

It was a grateful and amused, though some- 
what agitated, little circle that surrounded the 
half-baked sponge cake, as Mary drew it 
from the oven and exclaimed, as she ran a knife 
through the pasty mass and disclosed the roll of 
notes— 

: „Four and twenty bank-notes 
Baked in a pie; 

When the pie was opened 
Cook began to cry,” 

And ory she did, from nervous reaction and 
for very joy. But Will says she is the dearest, 
bravest, devant little sister in the whole wide 
world, 
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ON BEING MIDDLE-AGED. 


Stow y, oh ! so slowly it seems sometimes to the 
young, the hill of life is climbed at first. Anxious 
yet hopeful, breathless often but fresh and un- 
worn, the youth struggles upward, from boyish 
subject protection to manly independent cares. 
The period is one of stress and strain ; but it has 
advantages that the older traveller envies. Fresh 
paths and bye-ways open temptingly here and 
there on this part of life’s journey; and the 
youth has still the happy sense of being free to 
choose his road. He can, if so he will, spring 
from one path to another, and change his way 
entirely without much loss or reproach. Great 
possibilities are before his imagination ; his dan- 
gers he but dimly foreknows, It is a prospect 
of hopeful adventure. 

But presently the top of the hill is reached. 
Perhaps suddenly to all appearance, or perhaps 
by slow degrees, youth passes into a 6; 
and the long straight table-land of mature liſe 
lies spread before us. 

However it be ived that one has arrived 
there —whether by a sudden shock (as the first 
time that one by accident hears one’s self called 
middle-aged), or whether by the milder and slower 
process of self-examination—however one dis- 
covers it, the revelation is rarely pleasant. For 
now all variety, and all the vague splendours of 
121 rising sun that before ne o yet sarge 

ill-top, seem to pass away from the prospect o 
the future. Now the road is ised. Now the 
horizon of life, though yet hidden in the shade 
of distance, is at least partly perceived, marking 
the point at which the inevitable descent must 


1 

hat dulness and heaviness henceforth! . A 
wise onwards through the plain of 
middle life admits of none of those unexpected 
changes, none of those delightful unforeseen 
alterations in the career, none of those possi- 
bilities of simply and sensibly deflecting the 
direction of the course, that are the special 
advantages of climbing the hill. The straight 
way is open; and it lookssodull! The prospect 
is often so arid, so dusty, so uninteresting ; the 
ground to be traversed is so heavy to the feet, 
so fatiguing to all the forces! What is there to 
compensate us for toiling across this troublesome 
road, with no prospect before us except, at last, 
a yet more difficult and d stress ing descent to the 
end of all things earthly ? 

But come. Let us look at the matter sensibly. 

However it may seem that the years take 
away strength and energy and hope, and that 
one becomes held down from great efforts by 
the weights placed upon the feet by custom and 
necessity, the fact is that the better part of 
many a career comes when fully half-way through 
life. The years take much, but they give some- 
thing in return, Often and often, Time but 
dashes to pieces, as he flies past us, the brilliant 
but worthless bubbles of hope, aud lays in the 
hand instead more sober but more real gifts 
from his store. 

Itis, in fact, surprising to realise how many 
of the greatest careers in history were made (so 
far as their greatness is concerned) after that 
mystic fortieth birthday, when a mau begins to 
feel that he stands about midway between youth 
and age. That may be taken as the centre of 
the active career—the true life, which is not 
breath, but full effort put forth in hope and 
freedom. Forty is past the middle of the three- 
score years and ten;” but the active working 
life is, alas! far shorter than that to the average 
full-lived man. His career, thus regarded, 
may be counted to be comprised in a poor 
half-century’s space: the years that lie between 
fifteen (before which he is too young and 
feeble) and sixty-five (after which he feels 
the chains of age drag tov heavily) for his life to 
be at full tide, and his utmost force to be 
steadily and regularly put forth. Very well, 
then forty is the exact middle of the active part 
of life, in the case of men aud women who do 
not die prematurely. 

Thousands do die prematurely every year ; and 
exagtly what I am going to show you is that 


a = eee of fame, after the middle 
is reached. - 


died at half of his present age, he would 
time be laa, There could 
usions to him in memoirs of the first 


already thirty years old, as the ri 
most stern and un Tory Party! 
Gladstone was within a few days of his forty- 
third birthday when he for the first time 
obtained an appointment in a Cabinet. For 
fifteen years more his course was & Sing 
55 he was nearly fifty-nine before he 
first e Premier. The first forty years of 
Gladstone's life, indeed, might be dismissed 


his in. a dozen pages. The latter 
alone is of historical consequence, and alone 
deserves | ed and detailed record. 


Nor is this a soli case in political life. 
Quite the reverse. Lads of less than forty are 
nowhere in politics. Lord Palmerston, although 
he entered upon political life under excepti ly 
favourable auspices, did not gain personal dis- 
tinction until fairly well on in years, and was 
seventy when he first became Premier. Greville, 
in his memoirs, speaking of Palmerston at the 
age of forty-five, says :— The event of last week 
was Palmerston’s speech; he has been twenty 
ber in office and never distinguished himself 

fore. The office he held was one of dull and 
dry detail, and he never travelled out of it. 
He probably felt himself in awe of Canning and 
others, and he was never in the Cabinet, but he 
has now (at forty-five, bear in mind !) launched 
forth, and with astonishing success. Lord 
Granville told me he had always thought 
Palmerston was capable of more than he did, and 
told Canning so, who did not believe it. Where, 
then, would have been the record of the most 
famous, most popular, and moat fortunate of the 
Victorian Prime Ministers had Palmerston died 
at forty f ö f 

Lord Beaconsfield, again, was some years over 
forty when his attacks on Peel's change of front 
about the corn Jaws first brought him from the 
ranks of Fan ad venturers into those of the 
leaders of politics. Beaconsfield was forty-eight 
before he became a Cabinet Minister, and then 
even the mass of his own party objected to the 
appointment. He was sixty-four when he was 
for the first time Premier. 

Lord Brougham, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was a prodigy at school, could not even 
succeed in winning an independent eeat in 
Parliament until he was fifty years old, up to 
which time he sat for nominee boroughs under 
the patronage of noble lords. Brougham was 
forty-three before he made his firet real mark 
in history, and then it was as a lawyer he 
won fame, by his defence of Queen Caroline; 
and had he died earlier than that period his 
name would now hardly be known even by 
tradition. 

His contemporary on the bench, Lord 
Lyndhurst, gained great fame almost exclusively 
by the art of living long. It was a source 
of wonder and interest when, in 1862, a wise 
and eloquent speech of four hours’ duration 
was made in the House of Lords by a man who 
had been born in Boston, in the United States, 
as a subject of the King of England ; that is to 
say, prior to 1776. 

Doubtless many abler men than Lord Lynd- 
hurst died unknown before the progress of years 
had made him his position in law and politics. 
Indeed, to find a man really successfol and 
famous at the Bar while under forty is quite an 
exception. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


PARENTHOOD AND ITS 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


AN ADDRESS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 
Surrosixo some revered and honoured king, who 
lived a long distance off, came and knocked at 
your door, and brought a very valuable vase, 
made of most delicate thin glass, frail and 
transparent, and decorated with precious jewels, 
rubies and diamonds and pearls, and he said, 
‘¢Here is a valuable possession of mine; I 
want to leave it in your keeping. You are to 
take care of it for me till I ask you for it again. 
Your house is humble, I know, but I commit my 
treasure to all—to rich and poor alike. You must 
take care, great care, of it. You must not let it 
be broken or injured in any way, or soiled ; and 
in due course I shall call you to account for it.” 

What would you say or feel? You would feel 
anxious, would you not, and yet honoured ? 
Perhaps some of you might feel sorry that the 
king had put such a precious piece of property 


in your charge; but even then you would feel 


honoured in being trusted with anything so 
valuable belonging to the king—your ruler and 

vernor—and many of you would really like his 
faving it with you. You would remove any 
dust from it carefully ; you would rub the jewels 
to keep them bright. You would keep it in a 
safe place; you would not leave it on the ed 
of a broken down shelf, from which it could 
easily thrown over; you would not let the soot 
from the chimney cover it. If you heard of 
robbers being in the neighbourhood you would 
hide it; you would defend it, if need be, with 
your life. Would not you do all this f 

Of course, you would. And why? Because 
it was a wonderful, beautiful, precious thing in 
itself, and because it had been given to you by 
the king. 

Think a moment. 

What I have just told you is an allegory. Try 
to realise that this vase, this precious work of 
art, this thing so entirely unlike anything else 
you possess is a child —to begin with, a tiny little 


baby. 

What can be more valuable, what charge can 
be more anxious than a child? And yet there 
are many people who think that a child is so 
common a thing, coming in such an everyday, 
ordinary way, that, as far as responsibility is 
concerned, they hardly think of it. 

In a verse in one of the books of the Apo- 
crypha there are these words, God made man 
to be an i of His owneternity.” When you 
see a baby thiok of that. “God made this baby 
to be an image of His own eternity.” 

So a baby is not just only a tiresome, crying, 
fretful thing nor is it just only a pretty little 
body, made to be petted and kissed and spoiled ; 
it is an “ image of God's eternity! 

The blue ke overhead is common, but you 
cannot buy it; stars are common, but you can- 
not buy them. The zun and moon are common 
—everyone can see them, but they are brighter 
than any number of diamonds, and you cannot 
buy the sun, or moon or stars. 

The commonness of a thing does not neces- 
sarily lessen its value. The richest person in the 
world cannot buy a child of his own any more 
than he can buy the b'ue sky, or buy the stars. 
Let us get rid of this sordid, mean, degrading 
opinion, that because a thing is common it is, 
therefore, without value. An opinion of that 
sort is low. . 

There were once two men —one was rich and 
powerful. He had money to spend and give 
away, big houses, marble staircases, meats and 
fruits, books, carriages, horses, pictures, and fine 
clothes. g 

Not far from where he lived was a poor, sober, 
hard-working mau. Now and then he used to 
envy the rich man, but not often, because he was 
sensible, aud knew that life on earth is short, 
and that when a person dies he cannot take away 
with him his houses, and money, and other 

ssions. 
Prone day the king came round that way with 
his presents of the loyely vases, adorn 
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jewels, The rich man said to himself, 1 

hike one of them,” and the 5 
self, “I should like one of them. I don't deserve 
the charge of such a treasure, but no one in the 
n will love and prize it more than I 


The king came, and at each of 
left a vase. What waa tha ali fire Sih as 
The poor man considered he possessed 


thing in the world now. What were the eh 


the ri 
man's diamonds and gold? He had — 
infinitely more, incomparably more valuable 
sip ghee 4 
And how about the rich man? In his house 
all his beautiful things dwindled, paled before 
the treasure of the king’s; nothing was equal to 
ee bored it mare than all. 

me o u have no doubt read G. 
Eliot's bock called “Silas Marner.” Silas hes 
had a dreadful trouble in his life, there have 
been sus of his character, quite unde- 
servedly, but he has had to leave his native town 
in ; he doesn’t take to drink to soothe 
his woes, but he takes to hoarding money—he 
becomes a miser, and he amasses a heap of gold. 
He does not put it into a bank, but he hoards 
it ina pile in his house, and constantly occupies 
himself with counting it and feeling it. One 
day, while he is out, a thief comes in and steals 
it. He is wretched, all object in life has gone, 
what has he now? Nothing; his life is all 
forlorn. 

Another memorable day arrives. 

One evening he returns home drearily, and he 
sees shining in front of the fire a mass of gold; 
his gold, his sovereigns, he thinks. He rushes 
forward with feverish, unhealthy pleasure to 

p it; he longs to feel his fingers amongst the 

its of hard yellow metal, he longs to count it, 

roll it about, gaze at it. But what did he feel? 
No hard gold, no harsh-sounding clinkin 
sovereigns and half sovereigns—but what then 

The golden hair of a wee little girl who had 
crept in and had fallen asleep in front of the 
warm fire. What an exchange for the gold! 
You must read the story, those who have not 
done so, and learn how his life was changed, 
oe raised up by this dear little human 

eing. a 

Well, now, have I at all made it clear what 
a thing of value a child is? 

Realise it, not just as a lump of flesh and 
bones, but as a living soul. ; 

Science may be able to tell us what blood and 
bones are made of, but cannot tell us how life is 
put into the flesh and bones, and the body made 
a living creature. 

Very likely you already agree with me that a 
baby is a wonderful thing, a valuable, precious 
responsibility ; but you will say that you cannot 
put a child on a high shelf out of reach of all 
danger as you could a vase, and keep it from all 
hurt and injury; that a child cannot be kept in 
a locked-up cupboard and fed through the key- 
hole. Almost from the first it must come into 
contact with danger, and run the risk of harm. 
Of course it must run a certain amount of risk. 

From almost the first, certainly as soon as it 
begins to look about and cry, you can begin to 
train a baby. Do not always feed it when it 
cries ; it should have regular times for feeding. 
It is extraordinary how soon a child learns that 
it gets things if it cries ! Discipline can not 
begin too early. 

When awake a child should be taught little 
occupations for its fingers. You can not expect 
supple things like fingers to be doing nothing 
all day, it would be most unnatural. When it 
is quite small, if possible, have a big mat, to be 
called baby’s mat, and when it is not using it 
roll it up in a corner out of the way. Put it on 
this mat when you are busy and it 1s old enough 
to be out of your arms, and make quite clear to its 
little mind, that it is not to crawl off. But do 
not leave it there with nothing to do, poor little 
thing. Give it some empty cotton reels strung 
together to play with, or some big, wooden, 
uncoloured bric Teach it as soon as possible 
not to put everything it can into its mouth, and 
never give it food to pla with, it makes the 
child sticky and dirty, and it is nasty to play 
with food. Punish it if it does any naughty 
thing over and over again, after you have told 
it not to do it. 1 

All this training will mean giving you some 
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trouble, but if you choose to take on yourselves 
the responsibility of children, you must expect 
trouble, and a very great deal of it. Every child 
born into the world means an enormous respon- 
sibility to the parents, to the mother, and to the 


It is sometimes too much the custom to shift 
all the responsibility on to the mother, and put 
next to none on the father. 

That is not right, the responsibility is equal, 
though of course the ial care of child's 
body ought to devolve on the mother. But 
where the moral and the mental bringing up 

the father’s duties are as real as the 
mother’s. 

Whatever you do, whatever pains you take, 
things will not always turn out right; but 
reme is, you are only responsible for 
what you can do, not for what you can not do. 

You mothers should remind yourselves that 

our child is a part of you; if it had not been 
or you, that child would not have been here at 
all. I do not mean, of course, to say that you 
created the life, but it is through you that the 
life has shown itself in that way, the child in 
that particular little body is your responsibility. 

Perhaps your face will be repeated in ‘the 
child, perhaps your own character, your own 
faults, your own failings. Does not that bring 
one conveniently to the opportunity of saying 
that you must examine yourselves, see what 
your own chief faults are, without geting morbid 
about them, and check them of course in your- 
selves, and check them in the child when you see 
them appearing. 

Do not treat all your children alike. I donot 
mean by that, that you are to treat some badly, 
and some well, pet and 585 some, and neglect 
and illtreat the others, but I mean, you must 
study their characters, and bring them up 
accordingly. Different bodily constitutions 
require different treatment, so do different 
minds. 

When your child goes to school, you will 
perhaps have a feeling of relief, that for the 
most of the day it is out of your care, and will 
not bother you ; it is out of your hands, and in 
those of the teacher, and it is therefore the 
teacher’s fault if it turns out badly. 

There you are mistaken. You must still con- 
sider your child in your gare, though for the time 
out of your sight in some ways you will have 
more responsibility than ever. You are placing 

our child ina new position, in fresh surround- 
logs, amongst fresh influences, and you must 
watch to see if he improves or not. Although 
our child has ceased to be a baby, care must 
taken of him just as much, though a different 
sort of care. Try to become . 
acquainted with the children’s teachers; get 
the teachers to think you are working with 
them, and that they are working with you. 

I once knew a child with bright clear eyes, 
apparently nothing was the matter with them, 
and yet it never got on at school, was scolded 
for inattention, and at last was looked on as 
hopelessly stupid. It turned out that the child 
was short-sighted, and also had weak sight ; the 
mother had not taken the trouble to tell the 
teacher this; the matter was fortunately put 
right. I mention it to you, showing the want of 
sympathy that that mother had; if she had had 
sympathy, she could have saved her child from 
being unjustly blamed, and have saved the 
teacher from unjustly blaming it. 

Then again, you should care for your child at 
school in another way. If you know that in your 
child’s class there is a child with bad habits, and 
with whom you think it bad for your child to 
associate, you should take your child away, 
giving your reasons to the managers of the 
school, respectfully, but 55051 It may be 
that after all you might not be obliged to remove 
your child, perhaps the bad child itself will be 
removed temporarily, or expelled. But most 
certainly, at any risk of inconvenience or annoy- 
ance you should act, without, however, gossipping 
about it. Act gravely, reservedly, and feeling 
ead, too, that such a thing should have to be 
done. When you are passing the playground of 
the school your child attends you might notice 
whether the children are behaving nicely or the 
reverse. You should do everything you possibly 
can do for your child’s benefit and welfare. 
You have not only to watch and see that it does 
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or it than the animals do f 

Over and over again one 
stories of monkeys and dogs and other animals 
guarding their young at the peril of their own 
lives. Human mothers have even more to do 
than that with their children. We are more 
than animals, the children have more in them to 
e train, and save, than just flesh and 

nes in human shape. Poison for the body you 
would snatch from the child, and if the child 
has already swallowed it you give it physic, you 
give it an‘antidote. Well, think of t in con- 
nection with the moral and mental being of your 
child. If it takes poison in the school or any- 
where else give it an antidote, and where is the 
antidote, where ought the antidote to be found P 
In the home, of course. 

In the streets, in the workshop, and, indeed, 
in the school there is poison of some sort. The 
antidote should be in these places, too, but 
chiefly the antidote should be in the home. 

It is extraordinary how some people's early 
life comes back to them as they grow older, how 
they remember the little things said and taught 
to them, and how their life—if not apparent to 
outsiders, yet known to themselves would be 
different, perhaps better in some ways, perhaps 
worse in others, if certain things had not been 
taught to them, or done or said in their presence 
when they were little. 

Do not think for a single moment that your 
responsibility ends when the child has left your 
arms, or even when it has left school. To a 
great extent the behaviour in shop or factor. 
or anywhere else of your son or daughter will 
depend on your present and future influence. I 
daresay they would not always acknowledge this 
influence, but the influence is there, I assure 
you; believe me. 

Take the case of a young fellow at home. 
What is his behaviour to women? Is it coarse, 
or overbearing, or contemptuous, or is it refined, 
chivalrous, respectful ? hich ever way it is, 
you may be sure that the influence of his 
mother, or that of any other woman who has 
had the charge of him during his childhood and 
youth, has a great deal to do with it. 


If you mothers allow your sons to speak dia- 


respectfully to you, rudely to their sisters, with. 
out a word of reproof or a look of reproof—and 
a look is sometimes as expressive as a word 
you are not only allowing yourselves and your 
daughters to be lowered in the eyes of your sons, 
but you are allowing all women to be lowered; 
and let me beseech of you to bring your 
daughters up in such a way that it will not be 
difficult for your boys to be taught to speak to 
them nicely and think of them with respect. 

Here, you see, is a great important instance of 
showing your responsibility namely. rousing, or 
rather forming, their ideal of womanhood ; show- 
ing them what sort of women their mother and 
sisters can be. 

I want you to get them to have this worthy 

opinion of women when they are quite young ; 
get it well grounded into them. When they 
grow up and go into the world they will come 
across bad women it is no manner of use to try 
and blind your eyes to that dreary, horrible fact 
—and also across women who, if not actually bad, 
are yet coarse, unrefined, and with a low way of 
talking and scandal-mongering. But your sons 
must not be able to say, All women are like 
this; all are bad; all are coarse and unrefined.” 
They ought to be able to feel that their mothers 
and sisters are not so, and they must try to 
associate only with women as good as they 
are. 
When you hear of a murderer being hanged, 
does it ever cross your mind that he was once a 
little baby? Or take a man who has lived for 
no one but himself, with selfish, grasping ways, 
and low habits. Now, take quite an opposite 
character—a man who has lived nobly, whether 
in a high or low social scale, who has made this 
earth better for his having been born. Does the 
same thought cross your mind? 

So, when your own little baby lies in Te 
arms, do not think of it as only the tiny thing 
smiling or sleeping there, but aa the future man 
or woman, a person, a living soul, to live his or 


to be the 
that | child, in which another soul is to be manifested 
in this world. 


smart froc: 
thin 
ngs 
and think of the money s 
toes of the new boots rub 
by friction against the wall which the boy was 


anxious to climb, or the plush of the new jacket 
injured by the girl leaning up against a newly- 
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her life here, badly or well, and as a human being 
parent of a new generation; a new 


I have now said many words to you about 


your feelings of responsibility about your chil- 
dren. Listen toa few words 7 2 i 


ut your teaching 
them to feel responsibility about themselves. 
You bee your child a new pair of boote, a 

, or suit, or great-coat. The child is 

less, plays in the mud perhaps—its new 
are soiled or spoiled, and you scold it, 
nt and wasted; the 
almost into holes 


ted door. Oh, you know that sort of thing ! 
o, the next time it has new things on, you ony. 
You try 


Now, be careful, John or Susan.” 


make your child feel responsible about its 
clothes. 


Added possibly to its wish to obey you, or its 


fear of disobeying you, it will perhaps by this 
time feel a little pride in its clothes, and will 


like to take care of them. Well, carry this teach- 


ing onwards and deeper, and not only make it 


realise its responsibility about its clothes, which 


ros have bought with money, but about its real 


self. 

And remember that the soul has not only to 
be saved from a hell hereafter, but to be saved 
from a possible hell here. Would there be houses 
of ill-fame existiog, would prisons and lunatic 
asylums be as full as they are if parents had 
realised their responsibility in bringing children 
into the world, and training them afterwards ? 

Son or daughter has gone to the bad” ; per- 
haps the beginning was a bad mother, or a violent 
father in short, an unhappy home. 

The home ought not to have been unhappy ! 

Home ought to be the 7 — place, the 
purest and best, the haven of refuge from ill, the 
school of everything good, the chief infirmary 
for life's ~ills, the place where love prevails, 
reigns—not unreasoning, selfish affection merely, 
but the love which means and includes sym- 

athy, understanding, insight into character; in 
act, love, no poor counterfeit. Let us try to 
make our home the foretaste of heaven on this 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
LEGAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN DURING THE 
PRESENT REIGN. 


By Mrs. Fenwick Mitrer. 
In one respect the changes which have taken 


place within the last few years in the position of 


women before the law are more striking than 
any purely social changes; for they represent 
not only the alterations in the position of women 
in society which they themselves have come to 
believe desirable, but the reforms which they 
have been able to convince men are necessary. 
As the unrepresented sex, we have no direct 
power whatever over the laws which we have to 
obey. Only by influencing men can we obtain 
the passing of any Acts of Parliament. It says 
much for the essential justice, and indeed gene- 
rosity, of Englishmen’s minds that under these 
circumstances so remarkable a change has already 


been effected in the status of women as governed 


by law. That fact makes it clear that it is 
rather the fault of the silence (taken for the 
acquiescence) of women, than it is the deliberate 
cruelty and injustice of men, that has allowed 
such cruel wrong to exist unredressed for so 
many generations, and that still leaves so gross 
an inequality and unfairness between the sexes 
before the law. As soon as women dare to re- 
monstfate, to claim amendment, and to suggest 
remedies, men are found ready to recognise the 
wrong and to apply the remedy. Needless to 
add, the vote is the most legitimate channel for 
such expression and appeal from women. May 
it soon ba granted 

I doubt whether the wholo history of legisla- 
tion contains the record of a deed more noble 
than the passing bya Parliament of men, elected 
by and solely responsible to men, of the Married 
Women’s cn mg! Act of 1882. By that Act 
men voluntarily gave up the possession of and 
control over the property and earnings of 
married women—a vast sum in the aggregate— 
and this they did purely from compulsion of 
conscience. use there was an accumulation 
of proof that mavy men abused their legal power 
over their wives’ property, all men voluntarily 
resigned the power. It was a remarkable moral 
reform. 

Between the accession of Queen Victoria and 
the year 1870, married women had absolutely 


no rights of property. Even. the widow’s right 
under old feudal law to dower out of her hus- 


band’s lands v any) was taken away by an Act 
of William IV. A husband was, then, absolute 
possessor of all that his wife owned on her wed- 
ding day, of all that became hers by legacy or 
gift during her married life, and of all that she 
earned by the exercise of her bodily or mental 
powers. The richer class of wives were to some 
extent protected by the device of trustee settle- 
menta, which prevented the husband from squan- 
dering the principal of the wife’s property, but 
left the interest or proceeds of it at his absolute 
dis , and which equally prevented the wife 
herself from dealing with her own principal, how- 
ever desirable and advantageous it might be to 
her to use it. The wife’s freehold lands, again, 
could not be sold without her consent by her 
husband, but all income arising from them was 
his; and as to her leaseholds and all personal 
property, they were his absolute belongings—he 
could use them as he chose, or sell them against 
her will and pocket the proceeds. 

4% With all my worldly goods I thee endow” 
was under that law “spoke sarcastic like.” At 
the moment of the wedding, the bride’s very 
wedding presents became the husband's goods; 
he oni straightway sell them and give the pro- 
ceeds to another woman if he pleased. Your 
very love letters, madam, the precious relics of 
perishable ion that you so fondly hoard, are 
not yours if you were married more than twelve 
years ago; they became the property of their 
author when he “ endowed” you, and your son 
or grandson can impound them if he chooses 
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in his turn (see Lytton v. Lytton). But the 
wife had no right to, or power over, any- 
thing of her husband’s; he could take away 
every shred of property from her, he could 
refuse to give her an income, and leave her with- 
out a shilling, and only by going into the work- 
house could she get from him by law, however 
rich he might be, a pauper's allowance. By his 
will he could bequeath away from her (as he 
could in life give away) not only every portion 
of his own property, but also of hers, even 
bth it were originally acquired from her own 
f py ce by er ove urs. A man dying in 
1881 left his wife's large fortune to his mistress 
and her children by him, to the utter exclusion 
of the lady to whom the money belonged and of 
her family of children by him. Another man left 


the whole y which his wife had inherited 
to his children by a previous wife, no relation to 


the wife who was the proper owner of the pro- 
perty. These were contested wills, which were, 
owever, declared valid by the courts. As a 
general rule, such things were too clearly | 
to be contested. That was the ‘‘ endowment” of 
the woman in the marriage service. 
The fruits of a woman’s own bodily and 
mental toil were no more hers than were those 


of a slave. The Hon.“ George Norton com- 
poet his wife's publishers to pay the profits on 
er books to his banking account, and left her 


penniless, though she was earning nearly £1,000 
ayear, Even desertion did not affect this right 
of the husband to the wife’s earnings. A man 
could not only refuse to give his wife main- 
tenance, but he could stand by till she had 
gathered up a little property, furniture or what 
not, by her own toil, and then swoop down on 
her and bear off her savings and her means of 
future subsistence together. This he could do— 
this many lazy and drunken rascals did do— 
again and again; wives were 1 helpless 
they had no property rights before the law. 

A man had to be joined with his wife to enable 
her to sue for a “ tort (or wrong). One woman 
whose husband had deserted her for years was 
injured in a railway accident, which destroyed her 
power of earning her living. After long search, 
the man was found and joined in the action; 
the jury awarded the r creature nearly a 
thousand pounds, which the husband took and 
pone as the law allowed, and with which he 

eparted to America, leaving the sufferer to go 
into the workhouse. Petruchio knew the law 
when he said, She is my goods, my chattels, 
she is my household stuff, my horse, my ox, my 
ass, my anything, and here she stands.” 

Now, what have men, at length aroused by 
the complaints of women about such cruelties 
and such acts of injustice, set themselves to do? 
Why, they have passed an Act with the inten- 
tion of making all married women free from any 
and every such possibility of ill-usage. A tem- 
porising Act passed in 1870 having proved 
almost abortive, the Married Woman’s Property 
Act of 1882 was passed. It was designed by 
Parliament to place married women on a footing 
of equality with men. It declares that A 
married woman shall be capable of acquiring, 
holding, and disposing, by will or otherwise, of 
any property, real or personal, as her separate 

roperty, as if she were a single woman.” Such 
is its opening clause. 

Other sections of the Act provide for the 
security of marriage settlements, for a woman 
suing and being sued without her husband, for 
her dealing with her own securities, for her 
recovery in the County Court of any property 
belonging to her taken by her husband, for her 
prosecuting a husband who deserts her and 
takes her goods, and for a husband prosecuting 
a wife in like case, and for a wife who has means 
keeping her husband and children off the parish. 
The Act is in some respects badly drawn, and 
the Judges (our laws are so bad mainly because 
they have so largely grown out of Judges’ dicta) 
are doing their best to whittle down and confuse 
the meaning of the law. But the Legislature 
intended to make a married woman as respon- 


* In 1857, the Divorce Act empowered magistrates 
to give “protection orders” to prevent men from 
“ selling up” wives whom they had deserted; but 
these in no way touched the case of wives whose 
husbands did not technically desert them, but on 
the contrary lived with (and on) them persistently, 
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family is simply that he must keep them off 
neath. Un 986 married ider (in a fen 
worse position than a single one with an affilia- 


1 66 Th 
Maintenance in Case of Desertion Act” na 
passed in 1886, and allowed a deserted wife to 
summon her husband for alimony, and authorised 
magistrates to appoint a sum (in no case to 
exceed 40s.) to be paid weekly by a man for the 
support of family. Even this did not touch 
the far harder case of the wife whose husband 
did not “desert” her, but lived on her means 
or earnings. How the Act of 1886 was further 
amended last Session has already been explained 
here abundantly (see Woman’s SidNAlL. for 
January 2nd). 
: (To be continued.) 
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READ CAREFULLY. 


IERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 
first twenty words, and one penny for each further 
four words ; four insertions for the price of three if nochange 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a | ge : 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning ge 
same week’s issue. We reserve the to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 


In replying to an en 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope; 
close this, and roe oes the stamp should 2 on the out- 


advertisement, an more. 


want sent on, Loose in your envel 
"Womans 


forwarded. 
This column being set apart for the use of private persons 


who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, ers’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by exchanges arranged, 


us with regard to any sales or 
or to any remittances forwarded. 


pron of either Postal ér Money Orders can be deferred 
b a sender me any, period 5 5 pertod a thus 
affording protection for a sufficien low of any 
33 being completed. 


Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the Miscellaneous heading. 


N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


A, 181. Dae Trimmings, various remnants. 
Send scrap material to see if can be matched. 


A, 190, (re Collarette, perfect condition, only 


ls, No approval. 


A, 191. De Violet Material, with vest and 
sleeves of beautiful plaid velvet. 42, 30, 46. 
Only 128. 


Pets. 


D, 103. Yours Poodle Bitch for sale, healthy, 
splended coat, by champion dog Noble,” 40s, 


Miscellaneous. 
eee i dar Cheese. Supplied 
ee Pleat 1 and guaranteed to be of 


the first quality. Fresh Eggs and general farm produce 
supplied at market rates. 


E, 106. Orders earnestly requested by invalid. 
Handkerchiefs marked 13d. per letter. 5 10 8, 
Crossovers, Sleeping Socks, Gloves, Scarves, etc, Approval. 


E, 107. J ovely Rose Lamp Shades, largestandard 
lamp size, shaded pink, terra cotta, yellow an 
green, mounted on silk ; securely packed, 17s. Gd. 


Wanted. 
W, 109. Gmail, Strong Table, for bedside; or, 
breakfast · in bed table. 
W, 108. ld English or Foreign Postage 
Wea a in e cash. No 
dealers, 
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WOMAN’S DEBT TO THE 
DAILY PRESS. 


By Crara Bewick Col nr. 
In selecting this subject for a paper for women 
I had ia mind all the e pro that 
. women have made along all lines in the 
ation. 

All congresses and convocations of women owe 
much to the daily press which so kindly sends 
their announcements on the white wiogs of the 
daily paper to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and again magnifies their efforts by giving gener- 
ous and appreciative reports. Thus it carries the 
message to that thousandfold greater audience of 
the outside world, and gives an incalculable im- 
petus to the organised work of women in all 
domains. The on-surging wave of human pro- 
gress has . up on its crest the writing, 
speaking, preaching, and teaching women, and 

daily press 9 to it that the vaster multi- 
tude in the trough of the seas are neither sub- 
merged nor stranded. It carries the cry of “ Land 
ahead to the remotest billow of life's ocean, 
gives courage to the struggling, and aspiration to 
the carelees, and so brings every voyager at last 
to the haven of desire. Whether we will or no, 
and whether it wills or no, the daily press 
carries women onward with the irresistible im- 
pulse of modern civilisation and it permits no 
a ea in the march of progress, 

be relation of the daily press to the woman 
movement reminds one of a tradition in pagan 
a It is said that Jupiter wished to 
destroy world because its inhabitants were 
all rogues and vixens, who went from bad to 
worse as fast as the days succeeded each other. 
Minerva prevented him, saying that it made a 
difference whether you looked at them from far 
or saw them near. If you called them good, 
they would appear so; if you called them bad, they 
would appear bad, and there was no one person 
or action amongst them which would not puzzle 
her Owl, much more all Olympus, to know 
whether it was fundamentally good or bad. 

Thus equivocal is the position the press 


gener- 


occupies in the history of woman’s efforts, and 


thus different does it appear when viewed from 
auear or from afar. With but few exceptions 
the daily press made the early steps of woman’s 
progress just as arduous and uncomfortable as 
the possession of its brilliant masculine intellects 
and the advantage of the situation enabled it to 
do. 947 note what good came out of all this 
it would be ungenerous to remember it, in these 
days of brotherly good-will and sex forgetful- 
ness. 

When a newspaper announcing a suffrage 
lecture by a woman said, “This evening a hen 
will attempt to crow,” it was worth a good deal 
in the way of advertising, and the curious 
multitudes drawn to the meetings by descriptions 
of the outlandish personal appearance and de- 
praved doctrines of the speakers, listened to 
sweet voices, were charmed by winning person- 
alities, and converted by unanswerable logic. 
Then when readers found the most virulent 
abuse heaped upon women whose only crime 
was ee for half the human race, they 
were sei with that beneficent and divine 
impulse “to side with the under dog.” Thus 
all unjust criticism made friends for woman's 
cause, while all just criticism, and there was 
eos deal of this, stung her to self-improve- 
ment. 

Did the press say woman’s health would not 
permit the enlargement of hersphere? Lo! she 
eschewed the proverbial diet of chalk, slate- 
pencils and pickles, and took to athletic sports, 
to nutritious food, to the bicycle and bloomers, 

Was woman cited as far too emotional to be 
trusted in governmental affairs? She abandoned 
her old habit of fainting, stopped screaming at a 
mouse, and carefully noted for future reference 
all the incidents recounted by the daily press of 
the outbursts of uncontrollable emotion on the 
part of the other sex, whether at a political con- 
vention or among cultured undergraduates. 

Did the press taunt woman with buying 
Christmas presents for her husband with the 
Proceeds of her midnight maraudings through 
his pockets? She spurned her position of finan- 
on 3 and set to ileal earn 1 

onen and to change the laws so that it might be 
hers after she — * earned it, 


Did the press, ignoring the fact that eve 
institution of higher N was closed rd 
woman, devote its columns to the laboured 
arguments of learned doctors of medicine and 
divinity to prove that her physiological and 
pathological condition would not permit of her 
acquiring the ＋ * learning? She proceeded 
to batter down the bars from colleges and hoary 
universities, and carry off their highest honours. 

Did the press revile woman as public speaker 
and presiding officer, noting her feeble voice, her 
tardiness in openiug meetings, her lack of Parlia- 
mentary knowledge? She set to work to master 
all these defects,with what result let the splendid 
meetings held by women attest. 

And so on through all the range of activities 
woman has learned her weak points with the 
assistance of the daily press, and the resources 
she has developed to strengthen them are 
chronicled no less generously. 

The daily press leads the thought of to-day, 
mirrors the thought of yesterday, and is indif- 
ferent to the thought of to-morrow. In each 
capacity it is of inestimable value to human 
kind. In the panorama of the present every- 
thing and everybody have their one chance ere 
they recede into the past, which readjusts them 
as history and settles for ever their relative im- 
portance. The newspaper writer deals frankly 
and refreshingly with each topic presented, and 
no amount of ignorance of the subject makes him 
hesitate to criticise or counsel. If he wrong us, 
we appeal from the Philip of to-day to the Philip 
of to-morrow; and we may be sure that no 
respect for the opinion he uttered to-day will 
prevent his entertaining precisely the opposite 
to-morrow if he gets a new view of the case. 
Thus we find him as generously appreciative 
to-day as he was scornfully doubtful yesterday, 
and nothing in the development of humanity is 
more marked than the change in the attitude of 
the press towards woman. The change is not 
wholly in woman, but it is in the eyes that look 
at her that she seems “ new.“ 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By tue AvutHor or “Supper DIsHES FOR 
PEorLe with SMALL Means,” ETO. 


BerorE I conclude my 
HINtTs ON THE STEAMER 

I must tell you how delicious Portugal onions 
are steamed. You put them, just as they are, 
roots and skin, into the steamer, and cook for 
three to four hours. Take off the skin, and you 
will find the onion beautifully tender, and of 
such a pure and delicate flavour, that it is quite 
impossible to get in any other way of cooking. 
This way of cooking Portugal onion is excellent 
for making into salad, thus: when the onion is 
cold, take off the skin, slice up the onion, and 
dress it with oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt. Cold 
potato, cooked beetroot, carrots, or cabbage 
sliced, cold rice (cooked as for a curry) or hari- 
cot-beans can be mixed with the sliced Portugal 
onion, with great advantage. 

In France, Germany, Russia, and other foreign 
countries, the people are very fond of salads at 
all their meals; they very often add to the 
vegetable salad, some finely-chopped meat or 
fish; bloaters and pickled fish of any kind added 
make a most toothsome and appetising salad, and 
are therefore the favourites. Later, I hope to give 
you some more recipes to cook in my kindly, 
anxiety-saving, Friendly Help,” the steamer. 
I trust, by this time, that all who have read 
about the steamer in our Woman’s Sianat will 
have bought or contrived one. 

Tux Next “FrRienpty HIT“ 

which I shall talk about is the “ Farina Boiler” or 
“ Gourmet Boila.” The Gourmet luilas ate to 
be obtained at any good ironmonger’s shop, a 
very useful-sized one will cost 2s.; they are 
made of stoneware, and are numbered to cor- 
respond with the number on an ordinary iron 
saucepan, which they fit into. These boilas 
cook to perfection all fruits, poultry, game, 
salted meats, fish, soups, beef-tea, milk, all 
farinaceous foods, and will 4080 heat up all kinds 
of cold meats. 

The Farina Boiler” is a double saucepan, the 


inside vessel being of porcelain ; they are expen- 
sive and difficult to procure in England of a 
sufficient size to be useful, therefore, I always 
contrive one of any size I want for myself, and 
I strongly advise those who have not Gourmet 
boilas to do the same. I make my Farina 
boiler by placing a basin or jar over a saucepan 
of boiling water, the edge of the basin or jar 
should reat on the rim of the saucepan, thus 
— lid for it; the lid of the saucepan will, 
generally speaking, make a cover for the basin or 
ar; if it is more convenient, a saucer or plate can 
used instead of the saucepan lid. You can also 
fit a Farina boiler into your tea-kettle in the 
same manner ; get your tinman to make you one, 
or use a small basin or jar. If your kettle has 
an oval-shaped lid, then choose a pic-dish or oval 
pan that will fit into it. Keep the water boiling 
in the saucepan or kettle, and the basin in it 
closely covered over, and you will find that the 
heating up of meat, fish, and vegetables, the 
cooking of stews, curries, fruits, and farinaceous 
foods, proceed in 
Aw Invinirety Prereraste Way 

to any other method. It saves much time and 
anxiety of mind, as there is very little need of 
stirring, and no fear whatever of burning. Apples 
and rhubarb in particular require to be stewed 
in a china or earthenware vessel, as a tin or iron 
saucepan is almost sure to impart a most 
disagreeable flavour .of the metal to them ; and 
also turns them more or less of a dark, dingy 
colour. Supposing you require a nice little hot 
cookery for tea, or for an invalid, you can, in 
your Farina boiler, heat it up most conveniently, 
at the same time boiling your kettle for tea. 

I want you to bear in mind that one of the 
great advantages of cooking in the Farina 
boiler is that, as it is quite impossible for it 
either to burn or boil over, it is not necessary to 
uncover it more than just to give it a stir now 
and again. The less all cookeries are uncovered 
the better, as the smell, which is called the 
aroma, contains many good, useful, and ex- 
tremely toothsome qualities, very necessary for 
our health and appetites, which qualities are dis- 

reed and lost in the air when the cover is 

ing repeatedly taken off, as is the case when 

cooking a stew, etc., in a saucepan, when fre- 

quent stirring is absolutely necessary to prevent 

burning. 
Rice anp Mutton Stew, 

Soak half a pound of rice in cold water for 
twenty-four hours. Put it into your Farina 
boiler, with one large onion sliced, one teaspoon- 
ful each of salt, sugar and vinegar, quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and two cloves. Now put 
in two pounds of the scrag end or breast of 
mutton, cut into pieces; cover it with-cold water, 
and cook it for three hours (or longer if the 
mutton is not done), adding more water as it is 
necessary. When it is about half cooked stir it 
up well, and turn the pieces of meat over; the 

dition of a few currants or stoned pudding 
raisins (say about two ounces) are a great im- 
provement, and if you add a teaspoonful of curry 
power it then takes the flavour of an Arabian 

au. 
J Sausaark AND PokrUdAL. ONION, 

Cut up into small pieces two pounds of 
Portugal onion, and put them into a saucepan, 
with just sufficient cold water to cover them, 
and cook for two hours, adding more water as 
necessary (the onions can be either steamed or 
boiled the day before, if more convenient). Put 
into the Farina boiler three-quarters of a pound 
of uncooked sausages, one small teaspoonful each 
of vinegar and salt, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper; then 
pour in the cooked onion and liquor, adding, if 
necessary, a little more water (or milk) so that 
the sausages are just covered. Cook for an hour, 
covered over closely, stirring it up once. 
Mix an ounce of flour with a little cold water, 
and a few drops of browning, pour it into the 
stew and atir until it thickens. Serve on toast 
or mashed potatoes. 

EMuILV DE Verge Matuew. 


A nov in one of our public schools having been 
told that a reptile “is an animal that creeps,’ 
being asked the name of one, [promptly replied, 
„A baby.“ 
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exception those newer lands report them- 
selves to be overstocked with labour. The 
one and only class of labour for which there 
is anywhere a demand is that for which there 
is also a superabundant demand in even our 
own overcrowded country capable, strong, 
do everything female domestic servants ; 
and even these are reported not to be wanted 
in many colonies, ‘‘ because the custom is 
growing of mistresses doing all their own 
household work.” 

In the Australasian colonies there has 
been an attempt to deal with many social 
problems on lines that here would be still 
experimental, and it is well worth while to 
see how the result has turned out. The 
easy loans granted to the labourers to settle 
them on the land, the relief works to which 
all “the unemployed” who wished might 
apply for work as a right at a fixed wage, 
and the other experiments of the sort that 
some would have us expect would here make 
all happy, have resulted in the colonies in 
producing a vast class of “unemployed.” 
Though the population is thin by comparison 
with the area of land, there is no effective 
demand for a large supply of labour. The 
mighty truth that capital is needed to 
enable labour to set to work is exemplified 
to the fullest degree. The obvious response 
of the shallow thinker is that the State” 
ought to supply the capital; and that too has 
been tried in Australia. The fundamental 
objection to this, that the State” cannot 
supply anything but what it first takes away 
from private individuals, who would them- 
selves be using it as capital for the employ- 
ment of labour, would, no doubt, not produce 
much effect on our minds if it were found 
that, in point of fact, the labourers who are 
employed by “the State” when they could 
not get private employment did their duty, 
and made the capital used for them productive, 
But the result is too often not so. 

A report has just been made by a special 
Commissioner appointed by the Goverament 
of New Zealand to visit and study the doings 
of the Australian continent in this matter 
of the unemployed in new lands. The 
report is interesting reading. Nearly every 
possible form of State employment 
for the class who are called “the un- 
employed” appears to have been tried 
in Australia. In Victoria they have tried 
“homestead settlements,” by which groups 
of persons, with not less than six adults, have 
been settled, with State capital as a loan, on 
fifty acres of land, as neighbours. The report 
briefly says that these have not proved a 
success.” In New South Wales labour 
settlements have been made on Crown lands 
at a nominal rental, and the settlers have 
also bean granted a sum of money to start 
with, varying from £30 to £50 each, accord- 
ing to the number of the family. Here, 
again, failure is reported, while the general 
result of such arrangements on the social 
organisation and the minds of men is thus 
described by the Commissioner :—‘‘On the 
one hand I saw a large army of able-bodied 
men employed on comparatively unprofitable 
employment—653 men at work levelling sand 
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EMIGRATION AND 
POVERTY. 


THERE is not very encouraging reading in 
the latest report of the Government Emigra- 
tion Bureau for those who believe that there 
is room somewhere on the earth for all the 
people who may be brought into the world, 
and that all that is needed is to find out 
exactly where the men are wanted. e., 
where the land is bare of population—and 
transport them thither. This is a comfort- 
able settlement in theory of the problem of 
the unemployed, and it is worth while 
finding out how far it is incorrect, because 
it is one of those doctrines that pre- 
vent proper efforts being put forth to 
remedy the evils that are known to 
exist in our midst—the drunken habits, 
the improvidence, the mass of unskilled 
labourers, and the like—as to which some 
improvement may be brought by a recogni- 
‘tion of the truth as to the urgent necessities 
and the possibilities of their repair. 

The Government did good service in founding 
the State department of Labour - not because 
it has yet produced, or by any reasonable 
person will be expected ever to produce, any 
direct result in battering the condition of 
labour, but because it enables us to learn, at 
any rate, what is the actual condition of 
things. The return most recently issued by 
the Emigration Bureau as to the demand 
for labour in the colonies shows that without 
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DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
2/6, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 4/9 to 9/6 cach.—2} yards 
square, 5/6, 6/0, 7/3, 8/- to 15/- each. 

DAMASK NAPKINS, Breakfast size, 2/-, 2/4, 
3/6, 4.8 to 9% per doz.—Dinner size, 3/3, 4/-, 

5/9, 7/2, 9/6 per doz, 

VEINED AFTERNOON TEA OLOTHS, 
Reduced to 2/6, 2/9, 3/6, 4/-, 5/6, 6/6 each. 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed), for Single Beds, 
9/9, 12/-, 13/11, 16/9 per pair. For Double Beds, 

29/6, 22/-, 26/- to 39’- per pair. 

LINEN SHEETS (Hemstitched), for Single Beds, 
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Gentlemen's, 4/11, 6/4, 7/4, 8/3 per doz. 

FANCY EMBROIDERED AND VEINED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 2}d., 3}d., 4d., 5d, 6d. 
each; worth double. i 

TOWELS, Huckaback, 2/-, 2/103, 8/3, 4, 4/3 
half-doz.—Hemstitched W ok 6/6, 76, 9% 
per half. doz. 

BLANKETS, for Single Beds, 6/8, 8/11, 9/11, 11/11 
per pair.—For Double Beds, 13/6, 15/6, 16/9, 19/- 
per pair. 

HOUSEHOLD CLOTHS, Dusters, 1/3, 1.11, 
2/8, 3/9 per doz.—Glass Cloths, 2/11, 3/9, 4/3, 
4/9, 6/- per doz.— Kitchen Rubbers, 2/4, /, 3/3, 
3/6 per doz. 
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WALPOLE BROTHERS, LTD., 
Irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers, 
89, New Bond Street Oterd Streng & 
102, Kensington High Street, 
LONDON, W. 
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„The Woman's Signal” is a weekly journal for ladies, unlike any other paper, 


The attention of readers is 
drawn to the fact that this Sup- 
plement is an addition to the 
usual size of the paper, so that 
the special news of this Society 
may be given without encroach- 
ment on. the space of the 
ordinary issue. 


Members of the B. W. T. A. 
are informed that the cost of 
issuing this Supplement is heavy, 
and that it is expected that they 
will show their appreciation of 
it by sending orders for this and 
ensuing “t numbers.” Secre- 
taries are i oe from the office 
(80, Maiden Lane, M. C.) at “trade 
price,” so that orders of two dozen 
come carriage free, and on large 
orders there is a profit to the 
Branch, if sold to Members at the 
proper price, ld. per copy. 


NEW YEAR’S LETTER 
TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 
FROM THEIR PRESIDENT, 

THE LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Dear Sisters AND ComRADES,—The sweet 
bells jangled out of tune” ushered in the 
New Year—a muffled peal would have best 
harmonised with our thoughts as we waited 
its dawn; for above the strains of England's 
sweetest music” we heard the despairing 
shriek of agonised victims, the groans of 
strong men, the wail of outraged women, the 
cries of little children—defenceless victims of 
Moslem murderers. We were bowed with 
the shame of our nation’s apathy and our 
own powerlessness to arouse drowsy Christi- 
anity from its sluggish slumber. Truly never 
year has opened with such dread and menac- 
ing events on every hand. The war words 
that came to us across the Atlantic bave at 
any rate borne fruit, for the very feeling 
aroused by such being ever formulated has 
shown us the utter impossibility of war 
between these English-speaking nations, the 
unthinkable wickedness of such fratricide. 
The tie that binds the best on either side 
the tossing ocean has been drawn the closer, 
and we realise that our joint duty to 
Humanity must lift us far above such petty 
Considerations as stretches of country or 


— 


mines of gold. Never before has the white 
flag of peace been upheld by so many hands 
as on the Sunday that we might call Peace 
Sunday, after the first panic broke over both 
continents ; and our eyes seem to see more 
clearly the vision yet to be revealed of that 
Federation of the World when war must 
cease and universal peace hold sway. 

But since then wars and rumours of war 
have still burst over us, and deeds that have 
stained the pages of the sad history of 
Darkest Africa, have given us fresh cause for 
sadness and humiliation. 

My sisters, how does all this affect us as a 
body of women bent on reform? It teaches 
us, I think, not to look round and say, Lo 
here, or Lo! there, the day of the Lord is 
at hand,” but to remember the Kingdom of 
God is within us; that we are to “ make for 
righteousness”; that at our door will lie the 
responsibility of the murdered multitude if 
we have given no heed to their dying cries ; 
and that as truly as we ignore the rights of 
others and our own responsibility towards 
them, so surely shall we suffer the sore retri- 
bution which is a part of the undeviating 
law of the God that loves. 

For our individual lives, the new year 
opens with its measure of joy or sadness— 
perhaps a mingling of both. Such must 
always be the inevitable heritage of those 
who know something of the spirit of Him 
who was “a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” In early years, joy seems to us 
the one great aim of existence; but later on 
we learn life’s greatest lessor, that— 


He who bends to his life a joy, 

Does the wingéd life destroy ; 

But he who kisses the joy as it flies 

Lives in eternity's sunrise.” 
And so we take the good with bated breath, 
ready patiently to bend our backs to the 
burden the next hour may bring as we toil 
onward along life’s upbill way. 

Beloved, it seems to come to me more 
clearly as the time goes on that we only 
dimly understand the fulness of the claim 
“to rejoice with them that do rejoice,” to 
give over our very soul to share the glad- 
ness, and “to weep with them that weep,” 
touched in our deepest nature by their 
sorrow. May this year bring us nearer to 
Humanity’s great needs. Our life is like an 


organ, with pipes and stopé and banks of 
keys, but the player only can create the 
music. May our souls’ harmonies be fuller, 
richer, and deeper ; taking more lofty flights, 
more tender cadences, as the westering light 
floods in upon us and the shadows longer 
grow. 
This year must be one of redoubled ac- 
tivity ; we have to keep the courage of a dis- 
heartened party from wavering ever s0 little 
from the full belief that the eventual victory 
is ours. We may have to wait, but the end 
is sure, though it seems to some of us perhaps 
further than when we“ first believed.“ 


We have, as a society, embarked on a great 
enterprise, in the foundation of the Home 
for Inebriate .Women—the greatest effort 
of its kind ever undertaken by women, and 
one which we believe may leave a mark on 
the history of our penal laws. The burden 
to those who are daily called to bear it, is 
sometimes overpowering ; there is the con- 
stant anxiety as to classification, organisa- 
tion, and the numerous details that go to 
make the success of any plan; but there is 
one great and overwhelming care that must 
be lifted from us, and that is the financial 
strain. Has every member who reads this 
letter agreed to fill a wheel? If not, do so 
at once; send to ask Dr. Anderson Brown, 
47, Victoria Street, S. W., that one of those 
little collecting devices be sent you, so that 
you too may have a hand in rolling the 
wheels of the great scheme which belongs 
to you. I hope soon that many hundreds 
of British women will visit the home- 
like cottages. Pictures are being prepared 
which will be ready soon, giving an accurate 
idea of the village homes; but that which 
cannot be depicted, which is not made with 
hands, more beautiful than the happy, home- 
like dwellings and bright hearths, are the 
characters that can be re-built, the sick 
hearts that can be healed, the faces that had 
forgotten how to smile, teaming again with 
sweet content. And the children—friende, 
I should write for ever if I were to begin 
telling you of them, of all that the beauty of 
the Surrey fields meant to them last summer, 
for I cannot see the letters as I write through 
my tears. I think of the little ones who 
had never known an hour’s joy, clinging on 
to the hand of a weary woman, and bringing 
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the happiness te ber of being loved and the 
infinite pe 4E that tae is trusted 
and @. Help us all you can; se- 
Fer Ain tae 
but Hope tells us we are bound to triumph. 
Faith helps us to cling to the eternal 
promises that fail not, and Charity bids us 
above all to love all lonely lives when, beaten 
by the waves of Sin and adversity, they are 
cast Gyon us, ‘anil woe try by love and patience 
to help to plant their feet upon the Rock of 
Ages. 

-I do not end this word of New Year's 
welcome, without adding to my tender wishes 
for all that is best and brightest in your life 
in the fullest sense, the loving greeting of our 
International President, Frances Willard, 
whe is toiling in the “ South Land” for the 
same great cause. Yours for God and Home 
and Every Land, Isa. SomeRrset. 


B.W.T.A.OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


5 THE NEXT ANNUAL COUNCOIL. 
Ove next Annual Gouncil will be held the 
first week in June. The dates proposed are 
ay ep 
„The J. services, which were 
: d last year ai T v0 n 
again form a feature of our Council 


ings. 
. 
Saturday, May 80. National Executive Com- 


ting. 


” 


Tuesday oe ES 

Wednesday, 4 

A is meeting for the “Y's” will be held 
*on one of the ings of the Council days, but 
‘the date is not detinitely fixed. 

Other particulars as to the arrangements will 
be given next month. It is hoped that all our 
es will endeavour to send representatives 
to the „ and we would ask secretaries to 

mmittees 


inform their oo: of the dates. 
Heap-QuargrTers’ OFFICERS. 


OPENING OF THE NEW OFFICES. 

A very delightful dedicatory service was held 
at our new offices, 47, V. Street, on the 
And of January. The large committee room and 
the secretary s office opening out of it were 
filled with a rer about 200 of our mem- 
bers. Our belo President, Lady Henry 
Somerset, led the meeting, and gave us a stirring 
address on the subject of Christian loving, read- 
ing the 18th chapter of 1 Oor., and dwelli 
especially on the words, ‘‘Thinketh no evil, 
and “Suffereth long and is kind.” She urged 
upon us that in this beginning of a new year, 
and the entering upon our new offices, we should 
all seek to cultivate this spirit in our dealings 
with one another and with the world around us. 
All hearts were made to realise that the grace of 
Christian loving was greater than to all 
knowledge, or to have the faith that could move 
mountains, or even than to give our goods to 
feed the poor or our bodies to be burned; and 
none el have failed to hunger after it, as we 
listéned to the impassioned words of our beloved 
leader. 

After the meeting, a tea was provided in 
another room, while the large room was quickly 
emptied, and a busy band of workers cleared 
away the seats and arranged tables fora sale of 
ia (mostly prepared by the inmates of our 
Somerset Village Home), to which, after a com- 
fortable tea, the company returned. This 


meeting was the first of our B.W.T.A. monthly 
prayer 


have also a large 


most useful articles as the nucleus of 


kfulness. 
12 1 who have N and 
I am, yours e 
S. J. ANDERSON Brown, M.D. 


to 


of the T branches, I should like to 
suggest that organisation be our watchword for 


the coming year. As our work becomes more and 
more wi known, the task of organisation be- 
comes easier, because there is more demand for 


ber politely rar more difficult, because 
our organisers do not increase in ion to 
the demand. It is important, thoretore, that 
each local e and secretary, and even 
every individual member, should realise that it 
is her duty to help in forming new branches. I 
trust that in June each branch will be able to 
report the formation of one new branch in its 
own neighbourhood, and that our membership 
will soon be doubled. In these times, when the 
highly- militarism of Europe makes 
the thought of war so peculiarly repulsive and 
horrible, we are reminded of ot's wish, 
ee that the art of benefiting men had kept pace 
with the art of destroying them.” If our efforts 
to benefit mankind are to be of real service, they 
must be organised forces, trained and drilled like 
soldiers, and ready for instant action. 

One of the best ways of arousing local interest 
in the “Y” work, is by holding conferences 
managed entirel “Y's.” Two most success- 
ful ones were held in the autumn, at West Nor- 
wood and Bury, and Miss Hi secretary of 
the Tulse Hill Branch, or Miss Clemishaw, 
president of the Bury Branch, will be very glad 
to give other branches information and advice 
about methods and 1 mmes. Two more 
conferences are already ed for Yorkshire 
and Liverpool, and I shall be only too glad to 
a with any others that may be organised. 

t is very encouraging to hear that some of the 
branches have taken up the suggested reading 
course, and I hope that a large number of essays 
will be sent to me before April. I hope particu- 
larly that factory girls will be induced to write 

rs, even if very short and simple ones. 

Wi ing all the members of the Y branches 
a busy and a happy New Year.— Yours, etc. 

Atys RussEkLL, 
Hon. Gen. Sec. I. B. W. T. A 


EVANGELISTIC DEPARTMENT. 
CHESTER SUN DAT SERVICES. 


that has been held in our new. 
in | Ni 


of | monthly 


yer-meeting, W. February 
— at 1Todlook, at the new offices 17, Victoria 
treet. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
FOR B. W. T. A. WOMEN. 
By Hanwan W. Smits, 
Superintendent Bible Reading Department. 
Adapted by permission from the daily pro- 
gramme of the Bible Reading and Prayer 
Union; Rev. E. A. Stuart, President. 


Luke v. 27-89.—Oall of Matthew. 
John v. 1-18.—Healing at Bethesda, 

„ v. 19-47.—Oonsequent discourse. 
Luke vii. 1-10.— Healing centurion’s 


servant. 
vii. 11-17.—First conflict with death. 


. xi. 20-30. Come unto Me.” 
Luke vii. lear 3 Christ's 


ect. 

Matt. x. 1-15.—Commission of the Twelve, 
„ K. 16-42. 1. 99 a) 
„ xii. 1-21.—Christ and the Sabbath. 
„ xii. 22-87.—Second circuit through 

Galilee. 

„ xii. 88-50.—Pharieces seek a sign. 

Luke xi. 87-54.—Denounces Pharisees. 
„ xii. 1-12.—Warns disciples. 

Matt. xiii. 1-80.—Parable of Sower. 

xiii. . of Mustard 


” 


Mark iv. 26-41.—Crosses the Lake. 

„ v. 1-20.— Heals demoniac. 

„ v. 21-43.— Heals Jairus daughter. 
Matt. ix. 27-35.— Heals two blind men. 
Mark vi. 1-18.—Re-visits Nazareth. 

vi. 14-29.—Death of John the 
Baptist. 

„ vi. 30-46.— Feeding five thousand. 
Matt. xiv. 22-36.— Walks on the sea. 
John vi. 41-71.—The Bread of Life. 

Luke xii. 13-34.— An incident in His 
teachi 


” 


„ xii. 85-59.—Warning to be ready. 
Mark vii. 24-37.—Syro-Phosnician woman, 
etc 


„ Vii, 1-21.—Feeds four thousand. 
„ viii, 22-88—Heals blind: foretells 
His own death. 


ee 


A NEW IDEA. 
Our readers should all send for a copy of The 
Prize Reciter,” from 28, Hutton Street, London, 
E.C.; gold and silver medals are offered for open 
competition in branches all over the country, 
for recitations, temperance songs, and essays, by 
readers of the paper named, and this at one time 


We have felt greatly encouraged with the very | affords a stimulus to effort, and prepares our 


kind response from the ministers 


in Chester young people for future platform usefulness. 


Education, Philanthropic Effort, Reforms, Employments; and all “ Woman’s Movements.” 
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No one interested in the Progress of Women, or in Social and Moral Reforms fails to read 


Signals between Branches of ir is fomers wes presented to her Pralle | destroyed, ant sociale to the Corporetion ware 


4 Corporation 
the N. Bl. Ul. C. & ministers, and eee e fall 

[Secretaries are informed that notices are The Branch of the B. W. T. A. be 
inserted. under this head from branches in whi Som: moot on th 10th, fe, yeh i the bai; a 
Tus Woman’s Stanau ts believed to be duly a after an 06 
circulated, Orders should accompany reports, or | i eat and ZS 
else certification by Secretaries that Newsagents the | At the close of the a resolution earnestly 
are supplying. As the printing of B.W.T.A. protesting agninet the eelirs of the Council was 
E As 3 ree Er 

. a carried * 

ite expected that “Branches will show their of the Town Gounell the noxt lay, i was 
a, by voting a sum to purchase the after a long discussion that iy ind ce 
IGNAL for free distribution, or otherwise working in question should be withdrawa te ibe present. 
for the paper.] All teetotallers have been much cheered by the 
BAA Brancu.—The New Year's tea and result.——OxForD.—The annuel of the 
entertainment was held on the 6th inst. Mrs. of 


Aukland ee and gave a Temperance 
addrese. waa supported by Rev. Geo. L. 
Hurst, Pastor. Two presentations were made appeal 
during the evening—one, a handsome banner for | bers. : 

the branch, from Mrs. Ferreday; the other, a was held on December 12th, at the house of Mr. | took the chair at 1 pas, end Gare an earnest and 


handsome Queen Anne tea service bearing the hen an was made by | helpful address, in course of which she drew 
following inscription: Presented to Mr. and of the Inebriate | attention to the . of affairs in Armenia 
Mra. Barwiee by the motbers and members of the I the | and America, enforcing the need for sympathy 
Barbican Branch B. W. T. A., in 5 of their 


long and valued services, with love aud best 
wishes.” Mr. Barwise assisted his wife in her 
work as Hon. Sec.——Krrerine.—On Decem- 
ber 17th, the Kettering Branch had the pleasure 
of w ing their beloved President to their 
town. In afternoon the meeting took the 
form of a County Conference, to which the mem- 
bers of the various Temperance o i 


interesting 

rganizations 1d | BuRY.—On Wednesday, January 8th 1 
in the neighbourhood had been invited. Lady | instructive address to the local committee and | Lucy hy tg of Sideup, gave an address on 
Henry Somerret spoke chiefly upon the general e weoteserrtatives being pessoa froain moet “ Scien ‘Temperance members of this 
work of the Association, showing the advantsges all the neighbouring B. W. T. A. Branches. | branch in Union ‘er Lecture Hall, which was 
gained by the formation of departments to deal | Brpminsrzr B.W.T.A.—Strong e has been | much ap . Solos were rendered by Mrs. 
with distinct aspects of Temperance work. In the caused in Bristol among all sections o the tem- Moon (of the chapel choir). Some Wheels for 
evening a large, enthusiastic gathering assembled | perance party by a notice which appeared in all | the Industrial Home wers taken, and one new 
in the Victoria Hall to listen to an eloquent the local papers to the effect that on the 12th of | member Wr wy — 
address on behalf of the Farm Colony for In- December land belonging to the Corporation was | bers of ¢ och, 
ebriate Women, The back of the platform was to be sold in various lots, and that the purchasers | have paid two visits to other societies during the 
cecupied by the White Ribbon Choir, consisting | of two lots would be reguired to erect a licensed | past month, taking the entire meeting, with songs, 
of sixty voices, and ably trained by Mra G. house on each. This too in neighbourhoods where | choruses, recitations, and short rpoechee—the 
Saunders and Mr. Forman. At the commence-| already the public houses abound. It was urged Na Hall Church P. 
ment of the meeting a gracefully arranged in extenuation that two of these would be Sunday, Decem 


in 7 
ber 29th, and th Field Lane 
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Gospel Temperance Scciety on the following an interesting account of the “ Loyal Temper- 
On both occasions they had a warm ance Legion.” One very obvious benefit of the 
and on the latter evening two . at6 Naiied to be 

pledges were taken. are also circulating em workers. In reply to a question 

some Wheels for the ustrial Home. 


abe said that Bands of Hope might be very 
much improved if the children were to receive 
more direct Temperance teaching. In the even- 
. | ing Mrs. Fields addressed the monthly meeting 
of the Y. Branch. She gave the girls a delight- 
ful Health lecture, and they listened with much 
. | interest, as she told them, in simple language, how 
to acquice bodily health and vigour. Altogether 

8. 


Mr ld’s visit was much appreciated.— Mrs. 

A with thanks for her services to the Lang, Sec.——St. He.en’s.—On November 21st 
branch. Mrs, A d has also addressed twelve a successful Sale of Work was held by the St. 
meetings this month for various branches. - Helen's “ Y” Branch, to defray the cost of furnish. 
nion Ng * Annual at ing a bedroom in the New Farm Colony at 

r Union Fark ’ Reigate. The Sale, which was opened by Mrs. Shor- 
ttended drawing room, Holloway Bible ) | rock Eocles, President of the St. Helen's Centre, 
realized over £30, of which £15 was devoted to 


the n mentioned, in addition to the 
£11 realized by a concert pee by the St. Helen’s 
i Centre in November, 1895, and the surplus, after 
by meeting on December 11th, 1895, in Wesley paying ail expenses, will provide a series of 
ne drawing room and school room, with an after | Schoolroom and Church, kindly lent for the Am Lectures——Senny BRIDdR AN 
service meeting, on Sunday, 14th December, in | occasion. A good attendance sat down to an|Dzvynock Bnaxcg. — On December 17th, 
Wesleyan Chapel, fully attended. At the two excellent tea. In the eveni Rev. W. H. Shaw, of St. Andrews Presby- 
former i i terian Church, Swansea, delivered a highly 
interesting lecture at the Market Hall, Senny 
Bridge, on “ Scotland : its Scenery, Humour, and 
: Music.” The Egg a * by Dr. W. R. 
ny. ee on having secured Mrs. Febr Jones, Bronwy: r. Tom Morgan, of Libanus, 
for this special eee meetings. — sang several Scotch songs in ce style. The 
J. Moore, Hon. Sec.—Bnrpcznp.—Mrs. Jennie 100 sat down. In the evening we had a good | Rev. Thos. Stephens, B.A., and Rev. D. Stephens 
Walker the Yorkshire Ni oe re e addressed by Mrs. . yen moved and seconded a vote of thanks. 
a Gospel Temperance ssion er the | ton, who gave an earnest practi v 60 ; i. 
auspices of the British Women’s Temperance | of our y ladies also enliv the meeti post ils l . me 
Association, in the Town Hall, Bridgend,|with pianoforte and violin solos, songs lel al page. 
from December - 8th to the 15th, 1895. recitations. Mrs. Mayson presided.— E. L. Spoor, [Reports for Plymouth and some other branches 
It had been announced that Mrs. Walker's | Hon. Sec.—Gnreznock.—The Greenock branches | are excluded, as no reply has been made as to the 
Mission would terminate on the 15th instant, | of the B W. T. A. were favoured on Thursday, 5th | efforts put forth by the branch to circulate the 
but the success of this mission had been s0 | December, by a visit from Mrs. Fields, who gave | official organ. | 
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for two days, and only accomplishing as much 
as could be done by a pair of horses and a 
scoop in one day ; with a larger army at the 
Labour Bureau seeking work; and on the 
other hand, a few sheep trotting over excel- 
Jent land which would support in comfort 
hundreds of families.” 

The same story comes from other por- 
tions of the colonies as to the working of 
similar plans, and the difference is the more 
discernible when we read at last of one 
“ settlement for the unemployed” that is a 
thorough success. Why? We eagerly look 
to see, and we find that the prosperity of 
this one settlement, and the fact that it has 
received from the streets of Melbourne and 
reclaimed from idleness nearly two thousand 
men in one year, depends on the personality 
ok a single man. The success of this settle- 
ment and its good work date from the 
moment when Colonel Goldstein generously 
took honorary charge.” 

There, in short, is the tale that might be 
repeated again and again from older history. 
“God, give us men!” prayed the reforming 
poet; and that is what is wanted to-day— 
only we would read men in the wider sense, 
and include women in it. There is no room 
anywhere for the drunkard, or even the 
tippler, nobody wants the services of the 
loafer and the idler, but if such men and women 
can be made useful workers, sober, indus- 
trious, and upright, whether this happy 
change be worked in them by the influence 
of an individual as the head of a society or 
4% homestead association,” or as an individual 
employer, or as a preacher, then there is 
everywhere work to be had that will at least 
prevent destitution for the able-bodied and 
all in possession of their senses. If the 
victims of drink and the slaves to idlene:s 
could be reformed, the unemployed problem 
would be all but settled. So, after all, the 
longest way round is the shortest way home,” 
and such experiments as those that have 
been tried in Australia only emphasise the 
deep truth that to reform the individual is 
the first work to which we should set our 
hands and hearts. Drink is unquestionably 
the worst enemy that is to be fought ; if it 
were possible to make England sober, there 
would be but a very manageable remainder of 
young families in destitution, aged poor in 
the workhouse, and men who are out of 
work for months or years at a stretch. 


SIGNALS FRO OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Public affairs have quieted down for the 
moment. President Cleveland has set his Com- 
mission to work (a performance that will occupy 
some time), and President Kruger has given up 
his British prisoners and so prepared the way 
for a peaceful settlement of his difficulties. The 
chief interest in the past events has really 
centred round the German Emperor’s interfer- 
ence—which meant, no doubt, something much 
more than appears on the surface. The calling 
out of our fleet has at any rate demonstrated 
what we cculd look to it for, in case of real 


emergency. 


2 80 


Lady Henry Somers2t’s son is ta be married to 
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Lady Katherine De Vere Beauclerk, at St. 
Peters, Eaton Square, on the 23rd inst. Many 
readers will look with interest on the portrait 
of the young man who is the sole heir of his 
noble and devoted mother, and for whom no 
more can be wished than that in philanthropy 
and loving-kindness he may emulate her example. 
0 0 0 


Lady Katherine Beauclerk, who looks so 
pretty and sweet, is only eighteen years old. 
Her mother, the Duchess of St. Albans, is presi- 
dent of the Women’s Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion, and I believe that Mr. Somerset has 
already intimated to the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party that his vote is at their disposal, 
while Lady Henry, of course, is a Liberal. So 
in a family party, all shades of opinion may be 
represented. 


LADY KATBERINE DE VERE BEAUCLERK. 


Both bride and bridegroom claim descent 
from Royalty. The Beauforts (whom Mr. 
Somerset represents as heir in the direct line, so 
long as his uncle, Lord Worcester, shall have no 
son) are descended from John o’ Gaunt, while 
the Duke of St. Albans, the bride’s father, is a 
lineal descendant of Charles the Second. 


HENRY SOMERS SOMERSET. 


The young couple are going to spend their 
honeymoon at Reigate Priory, where it is 
expected they will make their home in future. 
The townspeople are already preparing welcom- 
ing festivities. 

e e 

We all—all of us who love her—wish Lady 
Henry joy in this union, and fondly hope that 
she may,find in the gentle and lovely girl who 
will henceforth call her mother, all the sweetness 
and support that an admiring daughter brings to 
the life of a busy, earnest, elder woman. 

0 e 0 


Considerable interest is likely to be taken by 
women of the working class in the Cripplegate 
Benefit Society for Women, which, in spite of 
its local name, is intended to be of national 
dimensions. The purpose in view of the 
governors of the Cripplegate Foundation of the 
City Parochial Charities, who have established 
it, is to give to its members the sick pay and 
other benefits which men derive from the Hearts 
of Oak and kindred organisations. It is open 
to all England, the only condition being that 
the candidates are women under thirty-six years 
of age. Among the ladies who have identified 
themselves with this Friendly Society exclusively 
for women are the Duchess of York, the Baroness 
Bardett-Coutts, and the Countess of Aberdeen, 
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Our contemporaries who think, however, that 
this is a novelty entirely are mistaken. There 
has existed for some years a United Sisters’ 
Friendly Society,” registered under the Friendly 
Societies’ Acts, for precisely this purpose, The 
following are sufficient details about its con- 
stitution and working to enable some of my 
readers to apply for further information if they 
wish. 


e e e 

The United Sisters’ Friendly Society, registered 
office, 7c, Lower Belgrave Street, London, S. W., 
was founded in 1885, in order to enable women 
dependent on their earnings to make provision 
for sickness and old age, and to secure at death 
a sum of money for burial expenses. All women 
of good health and character, between the ages 
of sixteen and forty-five, are eligible for member- 
ship. The President is the Rev. J. Frome 
Wilkinson, M.A.; Vice-President, the Dowager 
Lady Parker. The Trustees are Lord Francis 
Hervey, Mrs. Peile, and the Rev. C. J. Martyn, 
and the Corresponding Secretary is Miss E. M. 
5 70, Lower Belgrave Street, London, 


e e e 
A special feature of the society is the Work 

and Leisure” Court. The object of this Court 
is threefold—to afford (1) a weekly allowance in 
sickness (from 88. to 20s.); (2) an annuity com- 
mencing at the age of sixty-five; (3) a sum of 
money (£6 or upwards) payable at death to the 
duly nominated representative of a member. 
The trustees are Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esq., W. 
E. Hubbard, Esq., and Miss Morley, and the 
president is Miss Louisa Hubbard (Beedinglee, 
Horsham), with, as hon. secretary, Miss Sophia 
Beale (35, Albany Street, N.W.). The “ Work 
and Leisure” Court was formed for the conveni- 
ence of women desiring higher rates of benefit 
than those usually offered by the United Sisters’ 
Friendly Society. It works on the same prin- 
ciples as the other Courts, but admits widows 
and single women between sixteen and forty-five, 
resident in any part of the United Kingdom. 
Copies of the Court rules (price 6d. each) can be 
obtained from the secretary, 7c, Lower Belgrave 
Street, S.W. 

@ e e ‘ 

With each of the new Factory Acts there 

comes a fresh army of inspectors, holding them- 
selves entitled to enter any place where work is 
being carried on by women. These inspectors 
are generally males, and under the newest of 
these Acts they will presumably be able to claim 
entrance into rooms or houses where poor women 
are working singly. Hence there is some ground 
for the apprehensions expressed at the last meet- 
ing of the Women’s Employment Defence League, 
which is a society of women employed in the 
tailoring, bootmaking, and allied trades, 

* * % 


A resolution was passed by them for special 
steps to be taken to inform working women that, 
before admitting any Factory Inspector into their 
rooms, they are entitled to see his certificate of 
appointment. This resolution has been suggested 
more especially by the fact that recently a man 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for 
passing himself off as an Inspector of Factories. 
It is the more expedient, seeing that the in- 
creased inspection of living rooms by the new 
Factory Act may make the personation of 
inspectors by impostors a possibility, and a 
serious danger to poor women working in their 
own homes. The League feels sure that if that 
request is made courteously the inspectors them- 
selves will be the first to appreciate the women’s 
wisdom in taking this precaution. 

0 0 * 


It would be only proper that women inspec- 
tors should be appointed to pry into the homes 
and habits of women, if such must be done. 
Tne Homo Secretary has so far recogniscd the 
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propriety of this arrangement by appointing 2 
new Factory Inspector of the female sex— Miss 
Rose Squire, who has previously, for the last 
two years, been engaged as sanitery inspector 
under the Vestry of St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensing- 
ton. Her work in Kensington has been chiefly 
among laundries, though by no means confined 
to this class of labour, having extended to many 
other industrics in which women are employed. 
Miss Squire has qualified for her new position 
through the examination of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 


Miss Edith Lanchester, the heroine of the 


recent lunacy (and free marriage) episode, is | A 


now endeavouring to revive interest in her 
escapade, She and her friends have been 
courteously received by the Commissioners in 


Lunacy, to whom they went to complain of the | Bo 


doctor for giving the certificate, but to no 
practical purpose. The medical profession is too 
well guarded by its representatives for a large 
element of personal danger to doctors to enter 
into the giving of lunacy certificates, however, 
as the ordinary lay mind may think, recklessly 
and unjustifiably given. It was pointed out to 
Miss Lanchester and her friends that it was 
needful for her to prove that the doctor who 
gave the certificate of her lunacy acted “in bad 
faith.“ Now, he might have quite possibly thought 
it really a proof of madness for a young lady to 
go “on principle” to live with a man as bis 
wife, without a legal ceremony first; and if he 


honestly thought, or could be believed. possibly | B 


to have honestly thought, this course of conduct 
to be “ lunacy,” no ground of action against him 
exists. res 


This decision of the Lunacy Commissioners, 
nevertheless, is profoundly unsatisfactory, speak- 
ing on the broadest public grounds. The Lord 
Jesus Himself was called “mad” by the com- 
fortably satisfied of His day, and such a descrip- 
tion might probably equally be expected by 
most practical reformers from their near re- 
lations. The rights or wrongs of any proposed 
social reform, however mistaken it be, are not to 
be settled by turning our lunatic asylums into 
Bastilles for the incarceration of heretics to suit 
their relatives. We all feel that, however little 
we may sympathise with new views personally. 
Miss Lanchester and her supporters, therefore, 
might have done a good work in helping the 
reform of the lunacy laws, had they gone the 
right way to work. 

: e e es 

Unfortunately, however, they allowed too 
long time to pass over before they took action. 
While the case was a nine days’ wonder, Miss 
Lanchester would have obtained a hearing for 
whatever she said. Now, the public has almost 
forgotten her, and her schemes for an original 
domestic career, and she will accomplish nothing 
in the direction of making our lunacy laws less 
dangerous to personal liberty—and she might 
have done so much had she made full use of 
the opportunity that her father’s error in 
arresting her as mad provided. 


Cambridge University is being attacked by 
the friends of Women's Education at the same 
time as Oxford. It is clear that when either of 
these strongholds of ancient prejudice and sex- 
privilege opens its degrees to women, the other 
must immediately follow. 


OLD AGE. 


The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘‘ A whole I planned 
Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be 
afraid |” Lt. Browning. 
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Rindergurten Papers for Mothers. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES 
AT HOME. 
MAT PLAITING. 


Tus is one of the children’s favourites. Even a 
child of three can be successful in the work, 
while the different plaiting exercises may try 
the agony of those of twelve or fourteen. 
Both right and left hand are exercised, it 
satiefies the taste for colour, and the child's sense 
of number is continually exercised. 

Materials.—A gern | needle—consisting of 
a long strip of steel, with a spring at one end. 

mat with slits cut in it, leaving a border 
round ; strips of paper of a different colour 
from the mat itself. 

Plaiting is in reality weaving ; the mat corres- 
nding to the warp, the strips to the woof, and 
the needle to the shuttle. The pattern is ob- 
tained by . the loose strips through the 
stripes of the plaiting sheet, so that some lie 
above, and some below. To produce a pattern, 
at least two formulas are needed, and these must 
be used alternately. 

The simplest formula is one down, oneup, alter- 
nated with one up, one down. Incounting,take no 
notice of the er (always put the needle under 
it, but do not count it). One down means that the 
needle goes over the first stripe of the mat, so that 
the latter is preased down by the thread ; one up 
means put the needle under the stripe; continue 
the one down, one up to the end of the line. 
Line 2: Begin one up, one down, etc., continue 
with these two until all the strips are used, 

ushing them tig htly up to one another. When 
the ‘mat is finished, it can be turned up at the 


sides, after being gummed to some thin card- 


board, to make a pin tray, or rolled up to make 
a tidy. At first the child will often make a 
mistake and raise two stripes without noticing it, 
so keep him to this exercise till he always 


perceives any mistake, give him the necessary 
variety by o of colour and size in the 
mats 


Next take two up and one down, with one 
down and two up. en two up, two down, with 
two down, two up. Again take one and three 
with three and one; or three and two with two 
and three; then three up, three down, with three 
down, three up. Proceed with all the numbers 
up to five in the same way. A pretty pattern 
for a mat with nine stripes is (1) one down, 
seven up. (2) One up, one down, five up, one 
down, one up. (3) Two up, one down, three up, 
one down, two up. (4) Three up, one down, 
one up, one down, three up. (5) Four up, one 
down, four up. (6) Repeat line four. (7) 
Repeat three. (8) Repeat two. (9) Repeat 
one. Reverse this by putting the stripes now 
up, down, and another equally pretty is 
obtained. 

For a mat with nine stripes, or any number 
divisible by three. (1) Three stripes down 
three up, andrepeat. (2) One up, one down, an 
repeat. Continue these two lines till the mat is 

ed up. 

For a larger mat of twenty-one stripes :— 
(1) One down, four up, repeat to end of line. 
(2) One up, one down, two up, one down, one 
up, one down, two up, one down, one up, one 
down, two up, one down, one up, one down, two 
up, one down, one up. (3) One down, two up, 
one down, three up, one down, two up, one 
down, two up, one down, three up, one down, 
two up, one down. (4) Two up, one down, five 
up, one down, three up, one down, five up, one 
down, two up. (5) One up, one down, three up, 
one down, three up, one down, one up, one down, 
three up, one down, t up, one down, one 
up. (6) The same as line four. (7) Line three 
again. (8) Line two. (9) Line one. (10) Two 
up, two down, three up, two down, three up, 
two down, three up, two down, two up. Repeat 
from the beginning. 

Another pattern—(1) Two up, one down, three 
up, one down, three up, one down, three up, one 
down, three up, one down, two up. (2) Two up, 
one down, two up, one down, three down and 


repeat. (3) Two down, one up, and repeat. 
(4) Repeat two. (5) Repeat one. (6) One up, 
one down. 


The number of patterns to be made is very 
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great ; always take care not to have any one 
stripe always up or down, never have the same 
stripes down for three or four rows in succession 
Sometimes dictate to the child, and sometimes 
let him have a mat to copy quite alone. All 
materials for Mat Plaiting can be obtained of 
Messrs. Philip and Son, Fleet Street, but care 
must be taken in the choice of colour. 
Fest unp Trev, 


THE DIETETIC VALUE OF CHEESE, 


THE minds of agriculturists have of late been 
e to find some explanation for the 
pression in the Cheshire and Cheddar cheese 
trades. From the remarks of the Duke of 
Westminster at the Cheshire Dairy Farmers 
Association it would appear that the lessened 
consumption of this, at one time, popular article 
of diet is due in great measure to a growing 
belief that it is inferior as a nutritive agent to 
tinned meats, and that this view is held b 
medical men, The assumption, we are convinced, 
is by no means correct, and from analyses, con- 
ducted on behalf of the Medical Press and 
Circular, we are in a position to state that 
Cheddar cheese of British manufacture contains a 
much higher percentage both of the flesh-forming 
substance and of fats than meat, even of the 
finest quality. This view was held by no less an 
authority than the late Dr. Parkes, of Netley, 
who persistently maintained that as cheese con- 
tained a very large amount of albuminoid 
material in a very small bulk it was one of the 
best foods for soldiers in time of war. Dr. 
Thudichum, in his recent work, “The Spirit of 
Cookery,” states that cheese is the most 
valuable animal food obtainable,” and that it is 
“from two to three times as nutritious as the 
same money-value of ordinary meat.” With the 
purely agricultural aspect of the subject we are 
not . concerned, but it is our duty to point 
out that the argument frequently adduced that 
Cheddar cheese is less nutritious than meat is 
based on an entirely erroneous assumption. 


THE EYE’S EXPRESSION. 
By a BIIND Max. 


You know the difference in the expression of 
eyes—a cultivated man’s eye, a stupid dullard's 
eye, a drunkard’s eye, the eye of a covetous 
man! Pure and sensitive women always know 
at a single glance the eye of a lecherous man. 
The eye is the open window into the soul, as 
well as the soul’s open window into the universe. 
How curious and wonderful a thing it is—the 
light of the sun entering the eye, received by the 
spirit, and through the transmuting power of the 
spirit comes forth the expression which gives 
quality and tone to the eye! Have you ever 
noticed it? The glance of some man’s eye sends 
a shiver through your blood: the glance of 
another man’s eye is like the glory of a summer's 
day, full of tropical light and warmth and genial 
. and your life expands under the look. 
Not only is intelligence shown by the eye, but 
character as well, a man’s inner life, of what 
quality and sort it is, and people who observe 
such things become very keen in their percep- 
tions. As I have said, a sensitive woman, I 
suppose, is the keenest, the most trustworthy 
md poe the language of eyes, and of the soul 
behind the eyes. Yes, character discloses itself ; 
purity, simplicity, nobleness, meanness, degrada- 
tion, sordidness, selfishness, cruelty, lust—all 
these come out in the eye. The eye reveals the 
diseases of the soul or the soul’s health. With 
what power the eye is charged when there is the 
spirit of a man behind it?—Dr. S. Milburn, the 
blind Chaplain of the United States Congress. 


A SICK ROOM THOUGHT. 


Ir the cages of birds are sometimes covered up 
in order to make them sing, we may be caged to 
furnish to the world one of its most melodious 
epics of sublime faith in Jesus. Satan after- 
wards clapped John Bunyan into a prison, and 
lo, out of the windows of the Bedford jail floated 
the transcendent allegory of the Pilgrim's 
Progress.” The service of Jesus Christ is not 
limited by any stress of «:rcumstances. A sick 
chamber has often been made a chosen spot for 
glorifying God. 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Luors Heaton Armstrong, 


Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
ater tala Heke eae 


A LARGE “AT HOME.” 

Ir is not difficult to train a servant to wait on an 
ordinary At home day, but a large afternoon 
party is (like the cousin of the Charming Woman) 
a0 different thing and it is idle for a hostess 
to attempt such a function unless she can 
thoroughly rely on the capacity of her servants 
The hostess is little more than a figure-head at 
one of these crushes. She has to stand at the 
open drawing-room door receiving her guests, and 
if anything goes wrong in the tea-room it is out of 
her power to alter it—she would probably know 
nothing about it till the occasion was over. 

She is equally helpless with regard to the care 
of the guests on os She cannot look after 
them personally, she is not supposed to ring the 
bell for the servant to look after them as they 
are leaving (as she would do when they were 
simply paying a call); she can only tell one of 
her servants to stay in the hall all the time, and 
see that she helps them find their umbrellas or 
wraps at leaving, opens the hall-door for 
them, and whistles for a cab, or calls up a carriage, 
as the case may be. 

The servant opens the door to the guest, who 
does not ask if the lady is at home (as on 
ordinary occasions), but passes in without 
remark. If a large crowd is expected, a cloak- 
room should be arranged in some study or ante- 
room, with a neat maid in attendance to ticket 
the cloaks which are left in her care. She should 
always be Pa ree with pins, hair-pins, and 
needle and thread in case of any accident. 
The cloak-room attendant can more easily be 
hired than avy of the other servants; she has to 
remain in one place all the time, and as 
long as she is neat, quick, and trustworthy, 
nothing more is required of her. 

Old servants are often very glad to do some 
office of this kind for a small sum, Jady’s-maids 
being of course the best for the purpose. 

Gentlemen leave their hats and great-coats in 
the hall, and if the hostess wishes to retain the 
affections of her men-friends, she should provide 
suitable accommodation for their hats. There is 
nothing like a row of shelves for keeping hats 
on—they are so much less in peril in this case 
than when hung on pegs. Very good hat shelves 
can be made of common deal, covered with green 
or crimson baize, and placed at the lower end of 
the hall on occasions of this kind. 

The servant precedes the guest to the drawing: 
room and announces him in a clear tone of 
voice. In large establishments one man opens 
the door, and a gecond announces the names; 
but in humbler households this is not possible, 
and the servant who opens the door has also to 
do the work of announcing. 

When there is going tote a long musical pro- 
gramme visitors are Sion & asked if they will 
take tea or coffee before they go up to the 
drawing-room. The hostess also sends people 
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down to tea during the interval of the pro- 
gramme, and the audience naturally makes 
its way to the tea-room when recitations are 
going on. The tea is arranged in the dining- 
room, the table being arranged like a buffet, so 
as to go all along the room, or all across it. Two 
servants stand behind the buffet and pour 
out tea and coffee, and hands the cu 

across the table to the visitors. The buffet 
should be decorated with flowers, the latest 
idea being to decorate the front of the tablecloth 


(where it 3 with garlands of flowers 
and ferns. The garlands are made up on wire 


and then poe on to the damask, and the front 
of the buffet makes a grand background for long 
“swags” of roses, orchids, heather, or mar- 
ea backed up f asparagus fern. The 

owers on the table itself must correspond with 
the garlands which edge the table-clo 

Silver urns for tea and coffee are the most oon- 
venient things for large = but if there is 
only one urn, this should be placed in the centre 
used for hot water, with silver tea-pots and coffee- 
pots on either side. The cups and saucers are 
placed all along the back of the table, so that the 
servants can get at them easily; high épergnes 
filled with grapes or crystallised fruit are 
arranged down the centre, with flower-vases 
between them, the front of the table being 
a by plates of sandwiches, rolled bread - 
and-butter, and confectionery, so that people can 
help themselves. It is better to arrange a buffet 
of this kind pretty near a door, so that the 
servants have not to pass right through the room 
with hot water and fresh cups. 

Fruit is a great feature at parties of this kind 
during the summer, but in winter we have to fall 
back on macedoines, or fruit-salads,” as the 
Americans call them. Very good macedoines 
can be made in the winter by the aid of oranges 
and pine-apple and plenty of bananas. 

Little card labels are generally placed in the 
centre of each plate of sandwiches, so as to signify 
their contents to the world. Would that our 
acquaintances might be similarly labelled, so that 
we might avoid the peppery, and only choose the 
‘‘piquante” or the ‘‘sweet!” A sandwich 
flag is rather an improvement on the flat 
label, as it helps to dreas the table. 
Very pretty flags can be made in white satin, 
fringed with silver, with the legend inscribed in 
silver paint; and I have also seen some very nice 
ones made in art linen, and embroidered in 
coloured filoselle with the various names. 
“Cress,” ‘“‘Caviare,” ‘‘Pite de foie gras, . 
Sardine, and Sweet, are the usual titles 
required. The flag should be placed at the apex 
of each pile. 

Lemonade in large glass jugs is generally 
placed on the sideboard, surrounded by a group 
of small glasses ; but if the buffetis a very large 
one, room may found for it at one side. 
There should be no seats in a tea-room (or only 
one or two in the corners of the room) 80 as to 
leave the space in front of the buffet as clear as 
possible. The great secret of a successful tea- 
room is to keep clearing away all the time, the 
servants removing all the cups that have been 
used as soon as ever they are finished with. 

The hostess does not go down to tea till quite 
towards the end of the proceedings, when she 
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would propose an adjournment to the tea-room, 
and all the remaining guests would go down to 
ee wish har If any fresh guest 
arrived as late as this he would be shown into 
the tea-room, as the hostess is there. The last 
half hour of a party of this kind is often the 
nicest part, as the visitors see more of the hostess 
herself, and the smallness of the gathering gives 
it a pleasant feeling of intimacy. 
ee 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Marte Coruett.—I did not know of any book to give you the 
information you desire as to the amendments in the law 
about women during the present reign : and as the subject 
is a generally interesting one, I have given you the first 
portion of an article on it in this number, which I hope 
will supply you with the facts you want. Remember that 
women (and suffrage women) invariably have initiated, 
begged for, and worked for one and all of these reforms, 
and that nothing was done in any of them till women did 
so arise and plead for their own and their sisters cause. 
But then, happily, they found wen generous and just 
enough to put the wrongs right. If women had had the 
franchise, however, all opposition would have faded away 
and all these reforms would have been gained far more 
quickly, and coating far leas in time, money, and difficulty- 

Rev. C. E. Mappison. Green, St. Katharine's, Ledbury, 
Herefordshire, writes: A copy of your issue of v. h of 
January has been sent me, and my attention drawn to a 
paragraph in your correspondents’ page. ‘Justice’ has 
made a great mistake. I have never delivered, nor is it 
my intention ever to deliver, a sermon bearing such a title 
as is there spoken of. The mistake made by“ Justice” 
was leaving out the word Eastnor ; it was the Rev. D. 
Hind, Vicar of Eastnor, Ledbury, who was referred toin 
the paragraph. I apologise to Mr. Green for the omission. 

C. TENNANT.—Why will correspondents not keep to rules? I 
took up the interesting letter you have written me, tosend 
to the printer, only to find that you have written on both 
sides of your paper, so that it must stand over till I can 
spare a clerk to copy it out. By that time it may be too 
stale to print. It would have been as easy for you and 
the many others who do likewise to write gn one side of 
the paper only. 

GRace.—I do not know where you can send your poetry to get 
it paid for, Grace. Alas, poems are a drug in the market 
till you have attained fame, and even then it is the very, 
very few writers who make money, Tennyson did, but 
then not only was he the great poet of his era, but he 
was also an admirable man of business, and knew how 
to make the best of his fame in a pecuniary sense. 
Those who bave no fame to make anything of need not 

hope to gain any money by the exercise of this gift. You 
must write for love of it at all events for years, till you 
have reaped celebrity, before you think of making the 
least pecuniary recompense. 

Miss B. (Lincolnshire). Mrs. Mathew's little book is pub- 
lished by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London, and is only 
sixpence, 1 am very glad that you like our paper. 

SECRETARY, CAMBRIDGE Brancy.—Some of you seem to be 

entirely devoid of all sense of what is meant by “ loyalty.” 
It is not for you “ With much regret to differ completely 
from your President — at least, if you do differ, you must 
(if you are loyal) act in accordance with the view expressed 
from Headquarters, Suppose a soldier, or a captain and 
his compavy, when ordered in battle to go in a certain 
direction, replied, We much regret to differ from our 
general, but we co not at all agree that the course he 
orders is wise, and we will rot go.” In all ariangen ent 
there are many details to be taken into consideration which 
Branches cannot know. You must, if you want to 
exercise any influence as an organisation- and in detached 
bodies you will effect little—make up your minds to do as 
youare told more, and parade your own individual opinions 
far less. 


ART FABRICS. m= 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 


“LIBERTY” SILKS. 


Fastern Woven Soft Silks. English 
dyed in Oriental Colourings, For 
light and strong Gowns and 
Draperies. In a great range of 
delicate plain colours, and in 
black, Graceful, durable, and 
inexpensive. 

Prices, 19/6, and 25 / per pie ce 
of about 7 yards, 34 inches wide. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 


“LIBERTY” SILK AND 
WOOL SATIN. 


Made speciall 
and combining the exquisite 
richness of fold with the lustrous 
surface and colour effect of the 
Eastern Satins. In many new and 
beautiful shades. 
material for Bridesmaids’ and 
Evening Dresses and Tea Gowns. 

Half-pieces cut without extracharge, 52 inches wide. 

yard. PATTERNS POST FREE. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART VELVETEEN. 
An exclusive speciality. Durable 
and warm, and equally suitable for 
Ladies’ Costumes, for Outdoor, 
Home, and Evening wear, 
Children’s Dresses, Mantles. 
Millinery, and Dress Trimmings. 

A charming In a variety of new colourings, 26 
inches wide, price 2/1 1 per yard. 

Patterns Post Free, 


Price 5/22 per “LIBERTY” PRINTED 
VELVETEEN. 


For Blouses, Cloaks, and Dress Trim- 


for Liperty & Co., 


1 mings. In à selected range of 
Printed bine, Paisley, and 

— Oriental designs in most charming 

—— colourings, 24 to 26 inches wide. 


5 


——— 


Prices, 2/11, 3/3, and 3/22 
Patter, lust tree, 


W. 


per yard. 


on that point, and we 


n 
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MISS FRANCES WILLARD'S 
NEW YEAR'S LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR. 


AsHEVILLE, N. C., 
Dec. 30th, 1895. 

Dear Mags. Fenwick MILIII, -I do not know 
when any piece of news has a0 rejoiced my heart 
as one just received from the secretary of our 
W. O. T. U. in Norway. It isso good that I can- 
not withstand the impulse to share it with my 
White Ribbon sisters in the mother country. 

As you know, the famous Norwegian law re- 
quires that the licenses given to the liquor 
dispensaries must be voted upon by the people 
for five years, and in this vote all women as well 
as men who have arrived at the discreet age of 
twenty-five have an equal right. A great work 
has just been wrought under this law. In one 
town the friends of liquor said it was impossible 


to stop the ee | because the coun 
e wanted it, an "n't were closed. ther 


pe 

1 to other towns to get their liquor, so 
that this one would be ruined. To meet this 
objection, the from the farms all around 
sent in a petition they did not want the dis- 
pensary, and it should be closed. The 


women came to rescue with their votes, and 
a victory was gained. In another town an 
"spammed seventy-six was the first to vote ; 
4 


to God for this great deli ver- 
ance.“ The secretary goes on to say, In one 
town the women of the country came and took 
care of the children while their mothers went to 
the polls. Our women are not half-hearted 
when the question is to do away with the drink. 
They have suffered so cos J they are decided 
et eee ee 
ly to see th ess ug Opposi- 
tion. Many who have not been daniperanoe 
ple before have now come with us, and begin 
to look at the subject in a new light. The dis- 
pensary has not done what it promised, and had 
tried to gain as much money as possible so as to 
make it a necessity for the town expenses, and 
many have gone with us on that account. It 
will also be a great help to strengthen the 
women to see that they are a power, and that 
the time has gone when men alone can carry a 
great movement for humanity. May the Lord 
give us wisdom to go forward with open eyes, 
or now is the time to work steadily and with 
prudence. This is the beginning of a new time 
for women, I feel sure; and what we now want 
is that our educated classes should come forward 
more than theydo. They are slow to move, and 
are more bound, I think, with opinions than 
the lower classes, and they have not suffered so 
much ; but I feel sure that when they come they 
will be a great help. Countess Wedel-Jarlsberg 
(president of the W.C.T.U. of Norway) sends her 
love to you. How very helpful it is that Miss 
Ackermann has been to Iceland. Mrs. Selmer 
is hard at work in Finland.” 

Now, if the Conservative Government will be 
true to its promise, and give women the ballot 
in England, we shall be able to get a law later 
on that will put the liquor traffic into the hands 
of the home guards,” and when this is done 
“the time of its departure draweth nigh.” 

I read THE Woman’s Sicnat with earnest 
pleasure, and learn of the advancing cause of the 
B.W.T.A. with as much interest as if I were a 
„charter member.“ The Farm Home for 
Inebriate Women is a great idea, and the zeal 
with which Lady Henry Somerset has entered 
upon leading the movement is a sure guarantee 
of i+ success. In this country we are forging 


forward steadily. Onthe 4th of January a new 
State, Utah, will be admitted to the great sister- 
hood of the Republic, ing fifty sub-divisions 
between the two oceans. e women in this 
new State stand on a perfect equality with the 
men in their relation to the Goverment. This 
is now true in three States, and the women have 
municipal s in one and the educational 
ballot in twenty-five, while we have scientific 
1 education daily in our schools in 
all the States but three. 

The “storm centre” of the temperance cause 
in America just now is New York City, where 
the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Chairman of the 
Police, Commission, has convicted three thousand 
saloon keepers under the law that closes dram- 
shops on Sunday, and has closed two hundred 
houses of ill-fame and sixty gambling houses, so 
that our people are a to perceive that 
even in the most difficult and conglomerate city 
of the Republic, Prohibition can prohibit one 
seventh of the time at least. 

We are moving for the Habitual Drunkards 
Act involving Industrial Homes for Inebriates. 
U do hope our women in England will petition 
for the passage of this Bill in the next Parlia- 
ment. Weare also trying to get the children 
in our Loyal Temperance Legions to raise the 
money to place the “ Little Cold Water Girl” 
fountain in our leading towns and cities. 

This is the year in which we are making 
special efforts to extend our membership. Last 
year we made decided gains, and I think that 
we shall build up the society this year as never 
before ; it was never stronger or in better heart 
than now. 

I shall invest six months of hard work in the 
south. Miss Gordon is with me and is most 
successful in organising the Loyal Temperance 
Legion. In some towns the Board of Education 
adjourns the schools and comes in a body to her 
meeting. When an interest like this is mani- 
feasted by the leaders of the children good results 
are certain 


I do not need to say how insane the “ war 
talk” of the past few days seems from my point 
of view. I am proud when I read in the head- 
lines of our newspapers, White Ribbon women 

ray for peace,” and I hope the cables exchanged 
— Lady Henry and me on that subject 
may serve to show that the united influence of 
our home-hosts will be for the cementing of 
those holy bonds that have brought our hearts 
so near. May the perception ever grow more 
keen that, but for wallowing waves, our native 
soil would mix and mingle even as our hearts 
have done until no boundary could anywhere be 
found. I rejoice that between the bone and 
sinew of our two nations there is really “no more 
sea,” and I beg you hold steadily to the know- 
ledge that aside from bullets made of newspaper- 
pulp, wet up with printers’ ink, no ammunition 
whatever is preparing in this country to be 
directed toward our mother nation ! 

God grant that this may be so always, and 
let us help to make it so with all our powers. 

Accept the New Year greetings of your 

Ever affectionate and loyal comrade, 
Frances E. WILLIARD. 


Mapame CLAUDE BERNARD, widow of the 
famous physiologist, has received notice from the 
police that her dog refuge in Paris is a nuisance 
to her neighbours and must be closed. Madame 
Claude Bernard's charity towards the canine 
species is, our Paris correspondent says, in ex- 
piation of the cruelties of her late husband in 
experimenting on dogs.— The Daily News. 


%* XR * 


Amonc the rare and valuable books in the late 
Duke of Devonshire's library, says a contempo- 
rary, there are a few of which there are no dupli- 
cates anywhere, and what is still more extra- 
ordinary, no one has ever read them. The 
following are some of them: “ Percy Vere,” in 
forty volumes; ‘‘ Tadpoles; or, Tales Out of My 
Own Head”; The Life of Zimmermann,” by 
himself; (Boyle on Steam”; “ Vottaire, Volney, 
Volta.“ three vols.; Barrow on the Common 
Weal,” and The Recollections of Bannister,” by 
Lord Stair. 
to the duke by Thomas Hood for lettering certain 
sham volumes. 
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These curious titles were supplied 


DEATH’S DOOR. 
A VILLAGE TRAGEDY AVERTED: 
SENSATIONAL INTERVIEW. 
WHEN a on at death’s door, whose family 
and friends have taken a last farewell, is miracu- 
lously restored to health, there is little wonder 


that the case should excite interest and give rise 
to reports, in a small village. Such a case is 


brought under notice by a local co: dent, 
who has made made a point of ascertaining the 
facts. This is what he learnt from personal 


inquiries. 


Miss Bessie 
Portlock, a young 
woman ofeighteen, 
lives with her 
parents at Parson- 

gage Cottage, Fril- 
sham, Berkshire. 
Her father, a type 
of the good-old- 
_ fashioned English 
„ agriculturist, has 
lived on the Marl - 
N stone Estate for 
over thirty years, 
. 3 „ 

. employer in 
Mr. Lacey Pal. 
mer, of Messrs. Huntley and Palmer, where the 
biscuits come from.” 5 

The mother is a strong hard-working woman, 
whose 0 r can best be read in her scrupu- 
lously clean and comfortable cottage. When I 
first saw Bessie, writes the reporter, she was 
walking down the garden to fetch some coal from 
the wood-house. She certainly did not look 
much of an invalid. She wears glasses, but has 
a pleasant manner, and speaks with an intelligence 
far above the ordinary style of the country girl. 
She told her story simply and plainly. 

J was out in service, she said, but being 
taken ill in June, 1894, I was obliged to leave 
my place and come home. My mother took me 
to a doctor, who said it was a case for the 
hospital. At Newbury Hospita!, the doctors 
said I had a tendency to consumption of the 
bowels. I stayed there seven weeks, and was a 
little better when I came out. But I got much 
worse in a short time. The pain was something 
dreadful. Our doctor said he could do nothing 
for me, and advised mother to send me to the 
Reading Hospital. I was there for ten weeks, 
and seemed a little relieved when I came out. 
But soon after I was taken much worse, and 
mother again went to our doctor, who, however, 
said he could do nothing for me. I had wasted 


away to a skeleton, and could not walk up and 
down stairs. The neighbours used to say I was 
dying. I couldn't eat anything; I was in 


dreadful pain, and had given up all hope myself. 
Mother one day 
read in the New- 
bury News what 
wonderful cures 
were being made 


Pale People. 1 
said, Oh do get 
some, mother,’ 
and she sent 
into Newbury A 
for a ar l AAW 
be takin 

‘ism abi & the directions, and felt better 
the second or third day. Before the box was 
empty I was able to get up and about. I con- 
tinued to take them, and gradually got better. 

And you feel better and stronger?” : 

„Oh, yes,” she replied ; ‘‘I am able to assist 
my mother in the house work, and last Monday 
walked three miles. The neighbours could 
scarcely believe their eyes when they saw me, 
and the doctor said, ‘What have you been 
doing to. make yourself so much better?’ I 
told him I had been taking Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills.” 

The mother was equally emphatic: It's the 
Pills, and nothing but the Pills,” sho said. Our 
doctor said to me in his surgery, ‘I am afraid I 
can do nothing for your daughter; it’s consump- 
tion of the bowels, and we cannot save her.’ At 
Whitsuntide, all her brothers and sisters came 


o 
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home to see her for the last time; they never 
expected to see her again. I am so thankful we 
tried the Pills.“ Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills directly 
enrich the blood,and hencearefamous for the cure 
of anemia, influenza,rheumatism,scrofula,chronic 
ipelas, and to restore pale and sallow com- 
plexions to the glow of health. They are also a 
splendid nerve and spinal tonic, thus have 
cured many cases of lysis, locomotor 
neuralgia, St. Vitus’ Dance, and nervous h 
are sold by chemists, and Dr. 
edicine Company, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, at 2s. 94. a box, or six for 
18s. 9d., but are genuine only with full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. A 
ific for all ladies’ troubles, and in men cure 
all the ills arising from worry, fatigue, and 


excess, whether of work or otherwise. 


NEWS FOR THE B.W.T.A. 


Forest Gatre.—The visit of Mr. E Tennyson 
Smith (the second Gough”) to Forest 
Gate, December 8-12, has been eminently 
successful. He has been conductivg a five days 
Gis Temperance Mission at the Richmond 
Hall, Romford Road. All the meetings held by 
him have been crowded; many hundreds have 
been unable to gain admission at all. Thursday 
evening was a special night, for it was the occasion 
of a “ Trial of the notorious criminal, Alcohol,” by 
judge and jury. Will Reason, M. A., was the judge. 
A local solicitor defended the prisoner. The Revs. 
James Wright, R. Nobbs, the Mayor of West 
Ham, and others have occupied the chair at one 
or other of the meetings. One hundred and forty- 
three pledges were taken, and numbers donned 
the “ribbon.” A good choir and orchestra added 
much to the enthusiasm of the meetings.--— 
Marspen, HuppersFietp.— On Wednesday, 
January 8th, a Mothers’ Meeting was held 
in the Congregational Schoolroom, Mrs. 
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Goodall in the chair. Mrs. Emmett, of Leeds, 
gave the Bible Reading from Song of Solomon i. 
5-8, which was much appreciated. Mrs. Minedew 
sang ‘‘The Holy City” and Darby and Joan” 
very beautifully. Tea was served to over ninety 
women. In the evening a well attended meeting 
was 8 over by the Rev. L. Beaumont. 
Mrs. Emmett pray spoke, urging Christians to 
add to their other geod qualities that of total 
abstinence, and so become thoroughly safe 
examples to the young, and gave her version of 
the New Woman” as being not a feeble 
1 of mene but a truer 0 a 
musical part of the programme was of a hig 
standard. Miss 18 Hirst sang, and 
Mr. J. W. Armitage gave an artistic render- 
ing of the pianoforte solo, The Cascade.” 
Mrs. L. B. Whitehead effectively recited 
“Grace Darling. -M. Goodall, Hon. Sec.—— 
MorretH.—The members of this branch, helped 
by other friends, gave a tea and concert. on 
January 3rd, in the Free School, to 100 women 
of the working class, by invitation. Mrs. Davison, 
President of the Tynemouth Brauch, followed 
this by a very practical address, appealing to 
all mothers present to join our Asscciation for 
the sake of the children.——Monmoutn Uxlox 
BrancHes.—Mra. Jennie Walker, the Yorkshire 
Nightingale,” at i concluded a thirteen days’ 
Mission in the villages of Monmouthshire. The 
Monmouth Union of B.W.T.A. arranged that 
Mrs. Walker should y a short visit to each 
branch. Much 8 as resulted from this 
arrangement. One hundred and seventy pledges 
were taken in all, new members added to the 
branches, and much spiritual good -has been 
done.—Ellen Nicholas, Hon. Sec.——Basina- 
STOKE.—On Tuesday, December 3rd, the Com- 
mittee of this Branch invited the young ladies 
in houses of business to a social gathering. The 
Congregational schoolroom (kindly lent for the 
occasion) was prettily decorated as a drawing- 
room. Mr. Gale, of Andover, gave several reci- 
tations. Mrs. Chard, of Reading, gave au 
address, and, after some music and refresh- 
ments, the meeting concluded with singing. 


Loox within. Within is the fountain of good, 
and it will ever bubble up if thou wilt ever 
dig.— Marcus Aurelius. 

Goopness, like the River Nile, overflows its 
banks to enrich the soil and to throw plenty into 
the country.— Collier. 

I Frnp the great thing in this world is, not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we 
are moving.— O. V. Holmes, 
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FROM OUR « SCOTTISH CORRE- 
SPONDENT.” 


Since our annual Council Meetings, anaccount of 
which appeared in your last temperance number, 
we in Scotland have not been idle. It has been 
the season for tea-meetings—many of which have 
been held all over the country, often in 
halls filled to overflowing with enthusiastic 
audiences, showing a continued and i i 
interest in the good cause and work. A speci 
feature of such a meeting at Ayr was the very 
large number of young women and girls present. 
At Milngavie their report stated Kat had 
enrolled 240 members since April, 1894, and that 
they had made rather a new departure, as they 

besides sixty men on their roll as “ hono 
members,” or associates, who, impressed wi 
the value of the work being done, were anxious 
to 0 a helping hand. 

ur Organising Secre was very busy 
during the month of December. At Milngavie, 
Saltcoats, Dumbarton, Grangemouth, and Oow- 
denkeith she held most successful meetings, 
adding members, encouraging workers, and being 
he enco d with the progress made. An 
impressive incident occurred the morning after 
the Saltcoats meeting in the sudden death of 


the devoted young Christian woman who had 
ey presided at the harmonium the evening 
ore. 


Miss Wallace has givea us, as Christmas gifts, 
two new branches, one at Vaillieston, the other 
at Lochgelby, and she has visited Kilmarnock, 
Kelso, Kilmalcolw, and Kinross, where our 
branches were holding social meetings, the lar; 
attendance at which, and the spirit manifested, 
showed that our Association was not only hold- 
ing its own, but gaining ground. Neither rain, 
nor wind, not even snow itself, damped the 
enthusiasm of our British Women and their 
friends. To a meeting in Kelso two young 
friends walked ten miles, and an aged veteran 
of fifty-two years wigan, Ms ‘the temperance 
cause, came to speak words of commendation 
aud encouragement. These little incidents show 
the 0 and heartinees that are being put 
into the work. 

A very stimulating report has come to hand 
of the Partick Branch, Glasgow. Organised in 
April, 1894, it now numbers more than 1,000 
members. This success is ascribed to the energy 
and enthusiasm of unofficial members. Small 
pledge books are freely distributed at their meet- 
ings, and many, armed with these, devote their 
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Trade Mark. 


A VALUABLE COPYRIGHT BOOK, giving simple directions 


“HOW TO DISINFECT” 
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— 
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Dont Cough- use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


eatlngs Jozenges 


Mrs. Gommill, secretary of this branch, hes 
also a W. Lads’ Club, which she works 
most „ The local paper gave it this 
tribute of praise: “Thanks to the e 

Lads’ Club, drunkenness among youths, w. 
used to be painfully ek e 
our streets.” , about six years 
ago, in an em i corner 5 
ing, borrowing, or bagatelle boards, 
a. tables, ., She has gone on 
—_ the voluntary help of friends. 
r 
Bible class 


6 
i 
f 


at a Justice of Peace Court in Ayr of contraven- 


theref 

drink is purchased for himself or for ns 
—— aa a. cee 
otel- sno ility for the manner 
in which the — — of drink lawfully 
obtained. The appeal was sustained, and the 


appellant was found entitled to ten guineas of 
, Bach a state of matters is deeply to be re- business and o new branches. The 


osing Act comparatively 57 


a Tak sale of Irish linens, which is now proceeding | satisfaction a 
„ it is quite immaterial whether the | at Belfast House, 89, New Bond Street; 102, poston to the sum spent. The “snow 
Kensington High Street; and at Nos. 45 and 47, 

Corpo: a ) 
the notice of ladies, for genuine bargains are | better still are the four designs priced at 10s. 
being offered. for the same size, Oriental Palms” being an 


A short time ago the old-established business | especially beautiful design. 
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of Walpole Bros. was converted into a joint-stock 
company, with the object of extending the 


as it makes the evasion of the Sunday | operation was eminently satisfactory, and initial 
1 e taken for such extension by starting 
dditional looms, so that the goods might come 


8 
. E. ROBERTSON. a 


In welcoming Miss Robertson as our new | direct to the consumers unburdened by any 
‘© Scottish Correspondent,” and congratulating middleman’s profit. During the present sale 
her on her terse and interesting report, the a 
Editor knows many old readers will wish to say | hand-loom damask cloths and napkins in their 
a word of sisterly sympathy with our earlier cor- stock, not made in their own looms, at prices 
res 
shop, | iliness has incapacitated for present service.] double damask dinner napkins, which are priced 


Walpole Bros. have decided to offer all the Irish 
nt, Mrs. Sutherland, whom severe Which must command a ready sale. Hand - loom 


in their printed list at 198. 6d., are now offered 
Epixnunan Norns. at 13s. per dozen, and tablecloths to match are 


Under the auspices of the above society, Mrs. 
eee | rene te eee ee 
of meetings in Edinburgh and gs. Mathers, stock of Fenton, Connor,tand Cos of Belfast, in 
tter part of December. Mrs. Matthews, liquidation, giving their customers the full 


spoke first ‘at a large and influential drawing- benefit of the enormous reduction in prices. 


meeting given by Mrs. J. Millar, Edinburgh, | Linen sheets, hemmed, will be sold as low as 


room 
on December 17th. Two days later she had a Parry j 
5 in the Christian Insitute, Greenock, 9a. 9d. per pair; linen pillow-cases from 10d. 
and next in the I. M. C. Institute, Glasgow. | and dusters at 15d. per d. : 
: : per dozen. Belfast House 
On the 2st she addressed a meeting in | noted at all times for the quality of the 8 
Carrubber’s Close, Edinburgh, and the following | handkerchiefs, and it is stated that the same 
evening a public meeting in the Free Assembly quality will be sold during the sale ‘at greatly 
Hall. On gy gage 05 0 <r) l, mols reduced prices. ‘ 
mee was held in the Gartshore Hall, when On receipt of « Post and, W : 
. : pt of a rr alpole Bros. will 
Mrs. Matthews gave 0 5 8 send a special sale rie int, with et lete set 
bre on the Kay of umn Ee, ho OP pat, len, whieh wil eae oa 
Mey Wp the same day Mrs. Matt 5 e 8 
Dalkeith; 
Dee only in f. hmond St United 
ecember 25th, in Richmon reet Uni are remarkably low for the quality of the goods 
Presbyterian Church, which brought this in- 161 y aus Sy Of hoe Boe 
a aise of casetingl e e is 15 ae economy to select the very cheapest 


each. Towels can be bought 2s. for half-a-dozen, 


. ews spoke at | saving there is in buying direct from the manu- 
next eveding in dhe Bars, Anden ken an. They will find. thet all Messrs, 
ve the boys; and, on Walpole’s designs are beautiful, and their prices 


got anywhere, especially in table and 
E. CanuExr. ye ses, Yich west for years 1 ood; it is 
ENE y far the wiser plan to put a few shillings mor 
BARGAINS IN IRISH LINEN. into the original 5 and get both spare 


through and longer wear in bor 


ro 
A t; a 0 order with a tiny spot all over it, a two-yards 
ration Street, Birmingham, is worthy of square cloth at 7s. 6d., is a wonderful bargaia ; but 


| cost of the pudding. Those who 
like good Corn Flour should always i 
ask for Brown & Polson’s (Patent 0 


e 


One pound of good Corn Flour 0 
will make ten one-pint puddings, 0 
so that a little extra price in the 
Corn Flour is a mere trifle in the 5 9 


— OUR BEST QUALITY — brand is their best quality), which 0 


has over thirty-five years’ world - 0 
wide reputation for uniformly 0 
superior quality. 


S V= -PRARAAARAABAAAEAEAEAAEEABAS 


oid 


“A SVITED 


(Reduced Facsimile.) 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES AT 


10/6, 16/6, ann 25 / EACH. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET bas much pleasure in statirg that, after trying many pens 
by various makers, she has found none so thoroughly satisfactory as the Swan Fountain Pen 
of Messrs, MABIE, TODD, & BARD. This pen is invaluable to her, and she has found that its use 
greatly facilitates her work. (Signe?) ISABEL SOMERSET. 


We only require your steal pen to select a pen to suit you. Oomplete Illustrate! Catalogue sent pcs’ free cn 
application to 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, London, E. O,; or, 95a, Regent 
Street, London, W, 


i rr — — es ii A 


Jan. 16, 1896. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


“THE NIMBLE 


Sd.“ 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE To Sd. PER LB.IN ORDER TO REDUCE STOCK, BUT 
QUALITY Goov as wer. 
NEARLY 100,009 BEDS ALREADY LU TO THOROUGHLY SATISFIED PURCHASERS. 


NEWHAM’S incownshie FEATHER BEDS. 


WER 


THESE BEDS are warranted doubly purified, duste I. and perfected in our own 
Fe fnetory at 3 Lines. made 

Malte, sweetness, and purity of every bed guaranteed. These beds ALWAYS 
GIVE SATISFACTION, and many the weamde of pure’ 
ing testimonials and other orders for beds. 


in strong linen vordered tick. The 


hasers have sent us flatter- 
Note following prices, which are 


2 per ecnt. less than our recently advertised prices : 
No. 1. SINGLE BED, BOLSTER, and PILLOW 
6 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 6 in, weighing 40 Ibs, 955 ve 30/- 


No. 2.._DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PI 
LOWB, 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. Gin, weighing 50 Ibs, = 37/6 


LOWS, 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 in., weighing 55 Ibs, 


No. 3.—_DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 41 3 


No. 4.-EXTRA SIZED BED, BOLSTER, and TW I 
PILLOWG, 6 ft. Gin. by ö 16 weighing 68 l. 0 48 9 


Any sized Bed. only 94. per Ib., carriage paid to any Station in the United 


Kingdom. 


FEATHERS only, öd. per Ib. 


The trade supplied. All Orders 


must be accompanied by Cheque or P.O O. (which as security to purchasers, 
may be post dated 10 days). Send for samples of Feathers and ‘Ticks, Price 
Lists, &c., which will be sent Post tree, and need not be returned, 


Great Reduction on thr. e or more beda, 


Please mention this Paper, 


° Read the following Testimonial— 
2, Admirals Hard, East Stonehouse, Devon, May 18th, 1895, 
Dear Sirs,-L and my wie return you our thanks for your prompt attention to our order of bed, which we 


received to- lay. well packe l. clean and new 


Also r leas d with th» quality of the tick and feathers, and busin: ss 


like manner inthe execution of our order. I a'so wish Lo let you know that Iam tho verger of St. George's Church, 
the Parish Church of East Stonehouse. Devon, being well known, I will recommend your goods to all who are going 


to be married as soon as 1 know of their banns, 


T. Messrs Newham & Co., Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sirs, I remain, yours faithfully, F. BLOWEY, 


T. 8. You have my permission to use this as you think proper. 


Db. W. NEWHAM & Co., 


BOSTON, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


CULINARY REVOLUTION! 


DAINTY DINNERS PREPARED QUICKLY, CREAPLY, AND EASILY, BY USINC 


MAGGI’S CONSOMMES AND SOUPS 


DESPAIR 


MAGGI'S CONSOMME, 


In Gelatine Tubes. Boxes containing 10 Tubes, 
1/8; Post Free, 1/103. 


MACCI’S FRENCH SOUPS 


(383 VARIETIES), 


In Packets of 6 Tablets, each Packet 1/4; 
Post Free, 1/7. 
“THE QUEEN,” December 7th, 1895, says: ‘The 


only preserved and condensed Soups that require nothing 


but a certain proportion of water to produca a bowlful of 
Perfect Consommé.” 


OF ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 


AND THE 


FOUNDATION SAUCES 


Prepared by Prof. CH. DRIESSENS. 


THE 


FOUNDATION SAUGES. 


ITALIENNE. ESPACNOLE. ALLEMANDE. 


DARK, BROWN. 
In Glass Jare, 2/2, 4/-, and 7/-. 


With the help of these Foundations almost all the Sauces 
of the French cuisine can be prepared without the 
slightest difficulty, and many delicious entrées dressed in 
a few minutes by the most inexperienced person. 


PALE. 
Carriage extra. 


—— . 9 


WAREHOUSEMEN. 


PAMPHLETS WITH RECIPES ON APPLICATION. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and the British Colonies— 


COSENZA 8 C0., 95 and 97, Wigmore Street, London, W., 


WHERE DEMONSTRATIONS ARE GIVEN TWICE WEEKLY. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies | 


desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Di ing 

rect Veto Campaign during forthcoming ,; 

aton, may address the Lecturer at Wood Lawn, Hampton 
Road, Birchfields, Birmingham. 


PiixoroR TES. perfect touch, beautiful design, 
Boa May be obtained at Beethoven House 176, Waterloo 
4, Burslem, Madame Reymond, : 


O ABSTAINERS.—Advertiser would be glad to 
hear of family or small school that would give a Lady 
(experienced teacher) cheerful, comfortable home, with 

good board, in locality with influence helpful to strict 
teetotalism. In return, four hours’ daily teaching and small 


‘sum weekly, Lady musical, could play Harmonium, eto. 


Kind Christian home valued. Full particulars, with terms, 
to „Hope, c/o The Library, 80, fioldstone Villas, Weet, 
Brighton, 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


—UU—U— OOD 


Price List, 5 - 
280 Testimonials, W 
ECto., 5 4 
POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


we „ Muscat, Marsala, 


Red Alicante, 
Reputed Pints, 2@/- 


to 20% dozen. 
Reputed Quarts, 2 / to 22 — dosen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


Sal Sampies of any four of the above will be 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
Werton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


wines recommended the Unfermented Wine 
=— AF 


HOW TO SAVE 10 / in E11 


A FACT! | 
CLARK’S PATENT STEEL 


COAL SAVER. 


Money returned if not approved. It keeps the Fireplice always ; 
© . All sizes and shapes to fit inside Fire-grates, : 
onts 13 14 1 1 17 In inches long. 
Price 1 4 17 1/6 177 1/8 In each. 5 

Fronts with hinzed bottoms, pal. each extra. For Kirenex 
5 Races: Fronts, 1/6 each; Fronts with Bottoms, 2/6 each, 5 

Justructions,—Measure length across front bara inside of stove 
5 and name shape, 

CLARK à Co., PATENTEES, HESSLE, HULL. 


Please mention this Paper. Agents Wanted, 


Good Cooking Potatoes, 
3/6 per cwt., on rail—or delivered free in Carter 
Paterson’s District. Cash with Order, 


ALICH R. GRIFFIN, 
SPITALFIELDS MARKET, F. 


Paris Kid, 2/44, 3/6, 3/44, 4 Button. 
„ Suede, 2/14, 3/6, 9/11 
chevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


Price Liss free on 
application. 


make fitted on 
previous to purchase at 


J. S. GREGG’S, 
First Floor, 9a, New Bond Street. 


Brides & Bridesmaids. 
GLOVES ae oF 4 nates to purchase at 


J. S. GREGG's 
Depot, First Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. Price List 
on application. 


c- . 
TRV. 


“© 
KELSEYS 


, © BOOTS o 
dase OXFORD 87 


5 ° HYDE PARK. 
D 


BUTTERFLY of the Lady's 
Pictorial sais 
“They have the smartest 
and prettiest Bhogs 
in JLondou.“ 


2 


9 
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* 

RIZE Mepacs 
. Remarkable for its absolute purity, 
its nutritive value, its — pissy 
nd its property of ready 5 


pronounced by hygienic — e 
de unrivalicd as a Pick-me-up. 
ö LT. 
AWARDED TO 
THE FIRM. 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
8 


O- 
3 O 


AND 


CHEAPEST. 
@ 


INFANTS, 


* 


in Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
5 INVAI.IDS, 8 


AND THE AGED. Highly Nutritious.” —Lancet 


GARROULD, *r ran, 
5 HYDE PARK, W., 
The Celebrated House for Linens. A reputation of over 40 years. 
Ready-made Sheets, 2 yards by 3 yards, 4/11, 5/11, 6/11 pair. 
1 a Larger Sizes, 7/6, 9/6 pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, New Floral Designs, 5/6, 7/6, 9/6 each. 
Five o’Clock Tea Cloths, Hemstitched, 2/6 each. 
Table Linen for Servants’ Hall, 1/04 yard. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, 1/8 each. 
Full-size Check Glass Cloths, 1/6 half. dozen. 
Check Dusters, 1/- half-dozen. 
Real Witney Blankets, 6 feet by 7 feet, 7/11 per piir. 
Striped Austrian Blankets, 3/11, 4/11, 5/11, etc, each. 


Send Post-Card for GARROULD'S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of COSTUMES, 
JACKETS, with their quotations for SILKS, LOVES, FANCY GOODS, ete. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, EDGWARE ROAD, 
bk PARK, LONDON, W. bi Maret 


Highest Award at Food and Coakery Exhibiti n 
we Award trdom, May, 1206. PROMOTE DIGESTION 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 


, Pakers spurious imitations of Hovis, which, having 
, met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. — 

a > SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
: E A 0 and ROYAL FAMILY. 
| {83 jee If any difficulty be experienced in obtain · 
— ing Hovis,” or if what is supplied as 
«6 Hovis ' is not satisfactory, please write, 
70 sending sample (the cost of which will be 

& !» defrayed) to 


8. FITTON d SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Imitation is the Sincerest Form of Flattery. Bakers recommending another bread BE i 
= — —— 


Garrould’s Charming Frooks 
for Children from 21/- each. 


(REGD.) 


Punted by Hazeu, Wartsen, & Viney, Lp., at 5 and 6. Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, aud Published by MagsHaL. & Son, 125. it Street, London, E. O. 
W. C. 


Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addrest ed, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W. G 


